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From  left:  Dick  Thien,  executive  editor  of  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen;  Larry  Beaupre, 
executive  editor  of  the  Westchester  Rockland  (N.  Y.)  Newspapers:  Ev  Landers,  executive 
editor  of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal. 


Making  the 
difference 


Ask  editors  Larry 
Beaupre,  Dick  Thien  and 
Ev  Landers  why  they 
bother  with  the  long 
hours,  the  stress,  the 
deadlines.  They’ll  say  the 
same  thing:  Newspapers 
can,  and  should,  make  a 
difference  in  readers’ 
hves.  And  their 
newspapers  do,  in  large 
part  because  these  three 
editors  pass  along  their 
commitment  to  their 
staffs.  Gannett  salutes 
Beaupre,  named  the 
company’s  Editor  of  the  ' 
Year,  and  runners-up 
Thien  and  Landers. 
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The  Best  Two  Paper  Buy  In  New  York's  Capital  Region 
Proudly  Announces 


LOCAL  RATE 
EFFICIENCY  FOR 
NATIONAL 


ADVERTISERS! 


THE  TIMES  UNION 


SUNDAY  TIMES  UNION 


•  44%  DISCOUNT  OFF  Individual  Newspaper  Rates! 

•  40%  LOWER  CPMs  On  Net  Audience  Delivery! 

•  Net  Rates  BELOW  32"  LOCAL  Contract  Rates! 

No  Contract  Necessary  —  No  Minimum  Sizes 

Call  Chris  Cunningham  Jr. 
at  (5 1 8)  454-5680  and  ask  about 

THE  ALBANY,  N.Y.  POWER  PACKAGE 

Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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Deadiine  for  entries:  January  31,1989 


Awards  in  19  classifications  will  be  presented  at 
the  59th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  May  30- 
June  2, 1989  in  Washington,  D.C. 

First  prize  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
awarded  in  In-Paper  Promotion/Circulation;  In- 
Paper  Promotion/Advertising;  In-Paper  Promo- 
tlon/Publlc  Relations;  In-Paper  Promotion/ 
Editorial;  Printed  Materials/  Circulation;  Printed 
Materials/Advertising;  Printed  Materials/Public 
Relations;  Outside  Publications;  Radio  Prom¬ 
otion;  Television  Promotion;  Outdoor/Point-of- 
Purchase/Displays;  Multi-Media  Promotion; 
Newspaper  Research;  Advertising  Sales  Pre¬ 
sentations;  Public  Relations  Programs  8<.  Events; 
Newspaper  in  Education;  Internal  Communi¬ 
cations;  Miscellaneous  Specialty  Items;  and 
Miscellaneous  Printed  Material. 

For  information,  rules,  and  official  entry  blanks, 
write  to  Editor  8(.  Pubiisher  11  W.  19th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011,  or  to  INMA,  The  Newspaper 
Center,  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA 
22091. 
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JANUARY 

15- 18 — ANPA  Conference,  “Maximizing  Our  Investments  in  People,”  The 

Registry  Resort,  Naples,  Fla. 

18 — Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies:  "The  Presidency,  the  Press  and 
the  First  Hundred  Days.”  Former  presidents  Gerald  R.  Ford  and 
Jimmy  Carter  assess  the  role  of  the  honeymoon  period  of  first-term 
presidents  and  the  media  role  in  shaping  four-year  agenda.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott's  Griffin  Gate  Resort,  Lexington,  Ky. 

19-21 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  40th  Annual  Winter  Conven¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Marriott. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Sales  Conference,  Hilton  Square,  San  Francisco. 

26- 27— Michigan  League  of  Home  Dallies,  Amway  Grande,  Grand  Rapids. 

27- 28 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Amway  Grand 

Plaza,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

29-2/3 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Publishers'  Winter  Conference, 
Acapulco  Princess  Hotel,  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

FEBRUARY 

1- 2— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Women  in  Newspaper  Man¬ 

agement,  Conference,  Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  R.l. 

2- 4 — ANSE  Job  Conference,  Industry-wide,  Columbia,  Mo. 

5-7— Letterflex  User  Group,  Winter  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel.  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

10-11— Digital  Photography  and  Editing  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif. 

14- 15 — ANPA  Strategies  for  Newspaper  Marketing  in  the  '90s,  Circulation 

and  Readership  Conference,  Hotel  Intercontinental  Miami. 

16- 18 — ASNE  Job  Conference,  Industry-wide,  Doubletree  Hotel,  New 

Orleans. 

16-18— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Conference,  The  Fair¬ 
mont,  San  Francisco. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIChnics 

JANUARY 

15- 25 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Directors  or  Managers,  Reston, 

Va. 

16- 18 — ANPA/ICMA/'NPRA,  Managing  People  in  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 

ment,  Kona  Kai,  San  Diego. 

22-25 — SNPA  Seminar,  Financial  and  Business  Reporting,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

25-27 — ICMA  District  Manager  Seminar,  Troy,  Ala. 

25-27— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Professional  Journalists  Semi¬ 
nar,  Writing:  Recruiting  &  Training  Minorities,  St.  Petersburg. 

26— Georgia  Press  Association,  Improve  Your  Writing  Seminar,  Holiday 
Inn,  Macon. 

26 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  NENA  Hazardous  Waste 
Seminar,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Hilton. 

29- 2/3— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics;  Jan  29- 

2/4,  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Reston,  Va. 

30- 2/1— ANPA  Advanced  Management  Workshop.  Radisson  Gunter  Hotel, 

San  Antonio. 

FEBRUARY 

5-10 — American  Press  Institute,  Developing  Management  Skills.  Reston, 
Va. 

5-10— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Seminar  for  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists:  Writing  &  Editing,  St.  Petersburg. 

5-11 — ANPA/INMA,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  The 
Houstoniar,  Houston. 

10-11— California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Statistical  Process  Color  for 
Printers,  Workshop,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Copy  Editing  and  Headline  Writing. 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

12- 17 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Seminar  for  Professional  Jour¬ 

nalists,  Graphics:  Design  &  Typography,  St.  Petersburg. 

13- 16 — ANPA  Management  Development  Workshop,  Radisson  Gunter 

Hotel.  San  Antonio. 
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Special  achievement.  Dannie  Martin,  a  prison  inmate 
who  writes  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  his 
editor,  Peter  Sussman,  have  been  named  winners  of  the 
Elsa  Knight  Thompson  Award  for  Special  Achievement. 

The  honors  were  given  at  the  recent  eighth  annual 
Media  Alliance  Meritorious  Achievement  Awards.  The 
two  were  among  13  San  Francisco  Bay  area  individuals 
and  organizations  to  be  recognized  by  Media  Alliance  for 
accomplishments  in  journalism  that  combine  social  com¬ 
mitment  and  high  professional  standards. 

Martin  wrote  commentary  pieces  over  a  two-year 
period  while  in  a  California  federal  prison. 

Sussman  is  editor  of  the  Chronicle’s  Sunday  Punch 
section,  where  Martin’s  articles  continue  to  appear.  Suss¬ 
man  was  credited  by  Media  Alliance  for  “mobilizing  pub¬ 
lic  support”  for  Martin. 

Women’s  groups  honor  Seattle  paper.  Two  women’s 
organizations  have  honored  the  Seattle  Times  for  provid¬ 
ing  women  with  employment  opportunities  and  furthering 
ciiild  care  in  the  city. 

The  Washington  Women’s  Forum  nominated  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  “corporation  which  has  made  a  difference”  at 
the  recent  Chicago  conference  of  the  International 
Women’s  Forum. 

“The  Seattle  Times,  under  the  stewardship  of  Frank  A. 
Blethen,  has  been  a  friend  of  the  working  women,”  the 
nomination  read.  “.  .  .  Women  have  been  given  equal 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  today  women  occupy 
numerous  key  executive  positions  on  the  newspaper.” 

The  Seattle  Women’s  Commission  gave  the  Times  an 
award  certificate  for  “helping  to  further  the  availability  of 
child  care  in  Seattle,”  an  achievement  also  recognized  by 
the  Women’s  Forum. 

The  Times  has  converted  one  of  its  buildings  into  an  on¬ 
site  child  care  facility  for  64  children  of  employees  and 
other  parents.  The  paper’s  child  care  program  includes 
assistance  to  parents  of  sick  children  and  a  summer  day 
care  project  for  four-  and  five-year-olds. 

Mental  health  media  honors.  The  National  Mental 
Health  Association  recently  presented  its  1988  Media 
Awards  to  members  of  the  print  and  broadcast  media 
during  the  association’s  annual  meeting  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

The  Helen  Carringer  Mental  Health  Journalism  Award, 
presented  to  a  representative  of  the  print  media,  wa§ 
awarded  Ronald  Kotulak,  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Kotulak  also  received  a  first-place  gold  award  in 
the  daily  newspaper  category  for  circulations  over 
500,000. 

Other  first-place  Gold  Award  daily  newspaper  winners 
were:  circulation  250,000-500,000,  Jeff  South  and  Kris 
Mullen,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald',  circulation  100,000- 
250,000,  Scott  Shane,  the  Baltimore  Sun',  and  circulation 
under  100,000,  Margaret  Roth,  the  Journal  Newspapers, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Pulitzer  honored  at  dinner.  The  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
has  been  singled  out  by  the  Newcomen  Society  of  the 
United  States  for  its  tradition  of  journalistic  excellence. 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.,  was  slated  to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  black-tie 
dinner  in  St.  Louis  honoring  the  company. 
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About  Awards 


Book  award.  Sacramento  Bee  columnist  Pete  Dexter 
has  won  the  1988  National  Book  Award  for  fiction  for  his 
novel  Paris  Trout.  The  novel,  Dexter’s  third,  is  a  story 
of  the  mufder  of  a  14-year-old  black  girl  by  a  white  man  in  a 
small  Georgia  town  in  the  1940s. 

Dexter,  45,  began  writing  his  three-day-a-week  column 
in  June  1986.  He  previously  wrote  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

He  also  writes  for  Esquire,  Sports  Illustrated  and  other 
magazines. 

Oscar  awards  in  agriculture.  A  five-part  series  examin¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  rural  midwest  written  by  Hank 
Klibanoff,  correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
won  a  1988  Oscar  in  Agriculture  for  excellence  in  newspa¬ 
per  reporting  about  agriculture.  The  award  —  given  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and  television  categories  — 
is  administered  by  the  University  of  Illinois  with  support 
from  DEKALB  Genetics  Corp.,  Ford  New  Holand  Inc. 
and  Pfizer  Agricultural  Division. 


SPJ  fellows.  Delegates  to  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists’  national  convention  selected  Louis  Boccardi, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press; 
Ellen  Goodman,  columnist  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe;  and  John  Quinn,  executive  vice  president 
of  Gannett  Co.  as  Fellows  of  the  Society,  the  highest 
honor  the  group  gives  to  journalists  for  public  service. 

Brechner  award.  Steve  McGonigle,  a  legal  affairs  writer 
for  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has  won  the  third  annual 
Joseph  L.  Brechner  Freedom  of  Information  Award  hon¬ 
oring  an  article  or  series  of  articles  about  freedom  of 
information,  access  to  government  or  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  and  he  will  receive  a  $3,000  cash  prize  from  the 
Joseph  L.  Brechner  endowment  fund. 

Neuharth  honored.  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  of 
Gannett  Co.,  recently  received  the  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Journalism  and  Telecommunication  from  Arizona  State 
University’s  Walter  Cronkite  Endowment. 
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In  pursuit  of  access 

Our  story  (Dec.  10,  Page  18)  that  “attorneys  are  the  major  road¬ 
block”  to  a  new  program  of  attempting  to  resolve  libel  disputes 
through  non-judicial  processes,  according  to  the  national  Libel  Dis¬ 
pute  Resolution  Program  (LDRP)  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  was 
about  to  produce  an  editorial  here  criticizing  lawyers  for  not  inform¬ 
ing  newspaper  executives  about  the  time  and  money-saving  arbitra¬ 
tion  process  available  to  them  instead  of  an  expensive  court  proce¬ 
dure. 

That  is,  until  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  produced  a 
survey  this  week  (Page  8)  showing  that  the  news  media’s  primary 
legal  battleground  has  shifted  from  libel  defense  to  pursuit  of  access. 
In  the  survey  of  31  news  organizations,  24  reported  an  increasing 
number  of  access  cases,  and  20  said  their  libel  case  load  had  di¬ 
minished  appreciably.  Only  one  reported  more  libel  cases,  and  one 
reported  fewer  access  cases. 

So,  the  reason  for  a  lack  of  libel  cases  being  referred  to  LDRP  is 
partly  because  of  a  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  cases  and  not  because 
of  the  negligence  of  lawyers.  The  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Bermuda 
reported  libel  cases  fell  off  17%  in  the  last  three  years,  according  to 
SPJ.  Access  cases  are  increasing  because  journalists  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  their  legal  rights  and  more  aggressive  in  pursuit  of 
information. 

SPJ  reported  that  15  years  of  fierce  libel  attacks  has  evolved  clear 
boundaries  in  libel  law  and  has  discouraged  many  potential  plaintiffs. 
The  drop  in  libel  cases  is  also  credited  to  more  careful  handling  of 
investigative  stories. 

Some  major  libei  suits  in  the  last  few  years  have  brought  a  lot  of 
soul-searching  by  editors  and  examination  of  reporting  and  editing 
techniques.  We  believe  the  decline  in  the  number  of  libel  suits  has 
been  in  direct  proportion  to  the  attention  editors  have  given  to  the 
problem  which  has  brought  about  reporting  and  editing  that  is  not 
only  more  accurate  but  more  responsible. 


New  directions  for  newspapers 

According  to  some  experts,  newspapers  are  facing  high  costs, 
lower  ad  volume,  static  circulation  and  shrinking  profits  in  1989, 
which  constitutes  a  gloomy  outlook  for  newspapers. 

The  one  bright  and  promising  part  of  the  forecast  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  industry  think-tank  —  a  research  and  development  orga¬ 
nization  called  New  Directions  for  News. 

Endorsed  by  the  AP  Managing  Editors  association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  it  is  funded  by  more  than 
$250,000  from  41  newspapers,  foundations  and  individuals  and  its 
goal  is  to  rethink  newspapers  from  the  bottom  up. 

There  are  a  lot  of  creative  minds  in  this  business  and  if  this 
organization  re-invents  our  newspapers  in  form  and  content,  so  be  it. 
There  are  no  commandments  that  say  they  have  to  be  produced  this 
way  or  look  this  way. 

NDN  has  the  potential  to  make  the  future  of  newspapers  imagina¬ 
tive  and  exciting,  as  well  as  profitable. 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

with  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March.  1892: 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1 , 1 894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


A  plug  for  suburban 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
report  “An  Update  on  Readership,” 
April  1988. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  Leo  Bogart  of  NAB,  but  question 
the  reality  of  his  comment  that  “re¬ 
establishing  the  regularity  of  daily 
reading  is  obviously  a  number  one 
priority.”  Mr.  Bogart  encourages 
industry  executives  to  put  forth  a 
“sustained  investment  of  money, 
effort  and  imagination”  to  win  back 
those  “lost  readers.” 

Regardless  of  how  much  money, 
effort  and  imagination  are  put  forth, 
the  daily  newspaper  industry  cannot 
change  the  societal  habits  and  needs 
that  are  a  part  of  American  life  today. 
The  fact  is  that  the  American  public 
no  longer  needs  daily  newspapers  to 
the  extent  they  once  did. 

First,  there  are  just  too  many  other 
information  sources  available  to  us. 
Community  newspapers  and  shop¬ 
pers,  regardless  of  frequency  of 
circulation,  special  interest  pub¬ 
lications  —  I’ve  been  told  there 
are  more  than  70  computer  magazines 
alone  now  being  published  for  the 
general  public  —  and  the  growth  of 

In  defense 
of  Donna  Rice 

You’d  think  those  in  charge  of 
Donna  Rice’s  arrangements  for 
speaking  at  the  Society  of  “Profes¬ 
sional”  Journalists  convention  could 
have  found  a  way  to  get  her  into  the 
hall  without  running  her  past  a  gaunt¬ 
let  of  rude  television  and  radio  types. 
That  she  turned  and  left  is  a  testament 
to  her  sanity  and  intelligence. 

The  crowning  comment,  though, 
comes  from  one  Beverly  White,  who 
“covered”  the  appearance  for 
WKRC-TV.  She  is  quoted  in  E&P 
suggesting  that  Rice  should  never 
have  come  in  the  first  place:  “If 
you’re  allergic  to  animals,  don’t  go  to 
the  zoo.” 

I  deeply  resent  that  comment,  as 
well  as  the  behavior  of  these  so-called 
“journalists”  in  Cincinnati.  1  have 
spent  10  years  trying  to  become  a 
better  and  more  professional  journal¬ 
ist  and,  for  better  or  worse,  take  this 
job  very  seriously.  You  may  indeed 
belong  in  the  zoo,  Ms.  White,  but  I 
will  not  be  going  along  with  you. 

Charles  Pluckhahn 


newspapers 

electronic  media  all  serve  these  infor¬ 
mation  needs. 

Second,  there  are  still  only  24  hours 
in  a  day  and  people  have  so  many 
more  options  of  what  to  do  with  their 
leisure  time  than  they  once  had  when 
daily  newspapers  were  “king.” 
Editors  put  out  better  and  more 


Forget  nostalgia 

Forget  the  nostalgia  (“SDX 
becomes  SPJ,”  Dec.  3  editorial).  I 
applaud  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  for  dropping  the  Greek- 
letter  portion  of  its  name;  the  conno¬ 
tations  that  Greek  letters  bear  for  you 
are  not  the  same  for  others  of  us. 

There  are  many  other  cases  where 
good  sense  has  prevailed  over  time  to 
change  the  use  of  words  and  labels. 
The  wise  promoters  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  for  example,  some  years  ago 
dropped  the  word  “darkies”  from  the 
singing  of  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home” 
when  the  Derby  horses  enter  the 
track. 

Those  of  us  whose  business  is  lan¬ 
guage  need  to  consider  that  nostalgia 
for  some  is  offensive  to  others. 

Dorothy  S.  Ridings 

(Ridings  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Bradenton  [Fla.]  Herald.) 


relevant  newspapers  today  than  ever 
before.  The  industry  should  quit  criti¬ 
cizing  itself.  It  is  doing  a  great  job,  but 
what  is  happening  (or  has  happened) 
is  no  different  than  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  other  industries  in  America 
throughout  our  history.  This  is  called 
a  “shaking  out.”  Automobiles 
replaced  buggies,  and  mechanics 
replaced  blacksmiths. 

I’m  not  saying  that  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  are  headed  for  extinction  but 
there  is  no  amount  of  promotion, 
investment  or  editorial  imagination 
that  will  change  America’s  habits. 
Daily  newspapers  just  are  not  needed 
or  wanted  as  in  the  past. 

I’m  not  suggesting  that  daily  news¬ 
paper  executives  give  up.  They 
should  accept  what  has  occurred  and 
direct  their  energies  in  more  produc¬ 
tive  directions  such  as  spinning  off 
special  sections  into  separate  publica¬ 
tions. 

James  E.  Elsener 

(Elsener  is  executive  director  of  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  of  America.) 

Ford,  Carter  to  talk 
at  Gannett  Center 

Former  Presidents  Gerald  Ford  and 
Jimmy  Carter  are  scheduled  to  be  the 
featured  speakers  at  a  special  Gannett 
Center  for  Media  Studies  conference 
on  the  presidency  and  the  news  on 
Jan.  18. 


NEW  TO  NEWSPAPERS! 


The 

Frugal 

Gourmet 

A  Weekly  Column 

Now  you  can  offer  your  readers  the 
recipes,  wit  and  wisdom  of  Jeff  Smith, 
THE  FRUGAL  GOURMET— the 
hottest  culinary  whiz  today,  and  a  proven 
winner  on  TV  and  in  the  bookstores. 

For  details  call  Debra  Pettas  at  The  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp., 
800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000.  Or 
call  Connie  White  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office  at  (213)  933-5802. 
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PROMOTION  SALE! 

2  for  1  Value  for 
Newspaper 
Promotion 


In  E&P’s  1989  International  YearBook! 

Place  your  Newspaper’s  ad  next  to 
or  near  your  listing  and  draw 
attention  to  your  paper. 


1. 


2. 


Hi  ■  Establish  newspapers  as  the  Public 
Relations  medium,  (specifically  your  paper),  with  PR 
firms  and  corporate  communicators. 


mhKM  ■  Solidify  your  standing  in  the  newspaper  market  and  assist  in  recruiting.  The  YearBook  acts 
as  a  directory  for  new  and  veteran  journalists  when  looking  for  employment. 

This  all-in-one  global  “data-bank”  is  used  constantly,  all  year  long  by  PR  firms.  Corporate  Communi¬ 
cations  Professionals,  Advertising  Planners  and  Buyers,  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  1989  Editor  & 
Publisher  YearBook  is  the  one  stop  source  book  of  Newspaper  operations  and  information.  Over 
13,000  copies  sold  each  year! 

Contact  your  local  sales  representative 
or  call  Don  Parvin  at  212  •  675  •  4380  and  reserve  your  space. 

Closings:  Space  —  January  23,  1989  Material  —  February  7,  1989 
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Feudin’  again 

T.  Boone  Pickens  and  Amarillo  newspapers  renew  their  feud; 
oilman  running  ads  zapping  the  papers’  coverage  of  his  company 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Oilman  T.  Boone  Pickens  and  the 
Amarillo  (Texas)  Globe-Times  and 
Amarillo  Daily  News  are  at  it  again  — 
but  this  time  iheir  fight  is  a  little  more 
low-key. 

In  1987,  the  businessman  launched 
an  advertising  and  circulation  boycott 
against  the  papers  —  in  part  because 
of  aggressive  coverage  of  West  Texas 
State  University,  where  Pickens  was 
a  trustee,  and  in  part  because  the 
paper  habitually  referred  to  the  cor¬ 
porate  raider  as  a  “corporate  raider.” 

Now,  in  a  series  of  quarter-page 
and  full-page  ads  since  the  summer, 
Pickens’  Mesa  Partnership  has  show¬ 
cased  its  corporate  contributions, 
praised  several  local  citizens’ 
institutions  —  and  included  a  few 
jabs  at  the  editorial  policy  and  cover¬ 
age  of  the  two  Morris  Communica- 
tions-owned  newspapers. 

Most  recently,  a  full-page  “Mesa 
Message”  labeled  the  Daily  News  as 
“The  Nut  News”  because  of  the  way 
reporters  phrased  their  “nut  graphs” 
in  stories  about  an  ongoing  lawsuit 
between  the  Pickens-owned  company 
and  the  city  of  Amarillo. 

The  complex  suit  involves  Mesa’s 
treatment  of  natural  gas  from  a  field 
that  the  city  says  was  intended  to 
provide  —  for  perpetuity  —  a  cheap 
energy  supply  for  Amarillo. 

“They’ve  always  put  in  a  para¬ 
graph  that  said  we’re  being  charged 
with  ‘diminishing  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  gas  from  the  field  and  sell¬ 
ing  some  gas  to  other  parties,’  ” 
Mesa’s  vice  president  and  economist 
Jared  Hazleton  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

“Well,  our  position  is  if  you  write 
the  same  sentence  a  hundred  times  in 
a  row  and  it’s  read  in  the  community, 
it  sort  of  predisposes  ajury  to  thinking 
that  we  did  this.  What  we  would  like 


them  to  do  is  put  another  sentence  in 
that  paragraph  that  says  we  deny  it,” 
Hazleton  added. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  improved  rela¬ 
tions  between  Mesa  and  the  Amarillo 
papers  that  Hazleton  says  he  doesn’t 
believe  the  “nut  graph”  was  mali¬ 
ciously  intended.  It  is  another  mark  of 
warmer  times  that  the  paper  has 
agreed  to  include  the  sentence  about 
the  company  denying  the  allegations. 

Mesa’s  Hazleton  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  assistant  executive  editor  Cathy 
Martindale  agree  that  day-to-day  the 
two  sides  work  together  fairly  well 
now. 


“I  don’t  spend  a  whole  lot  of  time 
thinking  about  Boone  Pickens,”  Mar¬ 
tindale  volunteered  at  the  end  of  a 
telephone  interview.  “We  have  a  lot 
of  ofher,  more  important,  things  to 
worry  about  .  .  .  It’s  just  not  a  con¬ 
suming  thing  like  it  apparently  was  a 
year  ago.” 

Still,  there  is  some  touchiness  in 
Amarillo  —  particularly,  it  would 
appear,  on  Mesa’s  side. 

“Relations  are  still  strained,” 
Mesa  economist  Hazleton  said. 
“People  haven’t  forgotten  the  past  on 
either  side.” 

That  past,  in  fact,  was  the  subject  of 
another  recent  Mesa  Message  adver¬ 
tisement. 

The  ad  complained  about  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  speech  Pickens  made  at  a 
Texas  Press  Association  seminar  on 
the  state  open  records  law.  It  included 


a  few  paragraphs  of  background  on 
the  dispute  between  the  oilman  and 
the  Amarillo  papers. 

Irrelevant,  the  Mesa  ad  charged. 

But  assistant  executive  editor  Mar¬ 
tindale  said  the  background  was  in  the 
story  only  because  Pickens  himself 
referred  to  “having  had  some  trouble 
with  the  press  myself  in  the  past.” 

Globe-Times  and  Daily  News 
reader  representative  Jeff  Langley 
said  that  story  is  the  only  instance 
when  the  Mesa  ads  may  have  a  point. 

Otherwise,  he  said,  the  coverage  of 
Mesa  and  Pickens  appears  fair. 

“The  ads  make  no  specific  com¬ 


plaint  and  1  wish  they 
would  .  .  .  There’s  nothing  I  can 
respond  to.  I  can’t  act  on  generali¬ 
ties,”  Langley  said. 

Some  ads  imply  that  the  papers 
haven’t  covered  the  positive  things 
Mesa  and  Pickens  have  done  for 
Amarillo,  Martindale  and  Langley 
said. 

“He  is  in  the  paper  all  the  time,” 
Langley  said.  “He’s  ‘Mr.  Amarillo,’ 
he’s  ‘Man  of  the  Year’  in  half  the 
coverage.” 

Typical  of  the  positive  coverage 
were  extensive  stories  when  Pickens 
bought  letter  jackets  for  high  school 
athletes  and  bused  parents  to  a  foot¬ 
ball  playoff.  Both  traditional  Texas 
educational  services  had  been 
dropped  due  to  budgetary  con¬ 
straints. 

{Continued  on  page  8) 


'  “I  don’t  spend  a  whole  lot  of  time  thinking  about 
Boone  Pickens,”  Martindale  volunteered  at  the  end  of 
a  telephone  interview.  “We  have  a  lot  of  other,  more 
important,  things  to  worry  about . . .  It’s  just  not  a 
consuming  thing  like  it  apparently  was  a  year  ago.” 


In  pursuit  of  access 

News  media’s  legal  battleground  shifts  from  libel  defense  to 
gaining  access  to  government  records  and  legal  proceedings 


By  George  Garneau 

The  news  media's  primary  legal 
battleground  has  shifted  from  libel 
defense  to  pursuit  of  access,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  by  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists. 

In  the  survey  of  31  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  24  reported  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  access  cases,  and  20  said  their 
libel  caseload  had  diminished  appre¬ 
ciably.  Only  one  reported  more  libel 
cases,  and  one  reported  fewer  access 
cases. 


routine  sealing  of  court  files  and  the 
unauthorized  withholding  of  govern¬ 
ment  documents." 

It  said  15  years  of  fierce  libel 
attacks  have  evolved  clear  bounda¬ 
ries  in  libel  law  and  discouraged  many 
potential  plaintiffs. 

But  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
expanded  access  rights  since  1980, 
“has  not  yet  provided  clear  guidelines 
applicable  to  all  access  cases,”  the 
survey  concluded,  blaming  “wide¬ 
spread  governmental  secrecy”  for 
fueling  news  organizations  to  sue  to 


results. 

Unlike  libel,  which  news  outlets  are 
forced  into  and  have  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  from,  access  cases  are 
optional  and  can  be  costly,  forcing 
smaller  organizations  to  choose  their 
battles  carefully. 

“Until  the  boundaries  of  access  law 
are  clearer,  the  government  can  be 
expected  to  continue  its  attempts  to 
hide  malfeasance,  incompetency  and 
inefficiency  behind  murky  legal  pre¬ 
cedents,”  Sanford  said. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Ber¬ 
muda,  a  major  libel  carrier,  reported 
libel  cases  fell  off  17%  in  the  last  three 
years. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  enjoyed  a  libel-free  period  last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  15  years  and 
has  just  one  libel  case  pending,  the 
report  said. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has  not 
been  sued  for  libel  since  February 
1986,  the  report  said. 

Besides  stiffer  legal  standards  for 
proving  libel,  the  drop  in  libel  cases  is 
credited  also  to  more  careful  handling 
of  investigative  stories. 

At  the  same  time,  the  highest  libel 
award  ever  upheld  on  appeal,  over  $3 
million  in  the  case  of  the  Brown  & 
Williamson  tobacco  company 
against  CBS,  and  singer  Wayne  New¬ 
ton’s  $5-million  award  from  NBC, 
awaiting  a  new  trial,  stand  as  sober 
reminders  that  libel  may  be  down,  but 
it  is  not  out. 


Feud 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


The  great  majority  of  the  Mesa  ads, 
however,  have  virtually  nothing  to  do 
with  the  newspapers. 

“They  are  just  messages  that  any 
company  would  want  to  get  out  to  the 
community,”  Mesa's  Hazleton  said. 

At  the  Globe-Times  and  Daily 
News,  however,  they  have  somewhat 
different  views. 

“1  think  the  ads  are  all  aimed  at 
getting  a  settlement  of  the  suit,” 
reader  representative  Langley  said. 

“Well,  there’s  always  speculation 
about  what  [Pickens]  wants  to  do,” 
assistant  executive  editor  Martindale 
said.  “Some  people  say  he's  running 
for  governor.” 


In  the  survey  of  31  news  organizations,  24  reported 
an  increasing  number  of  access  cases,  and  20  said 
their  libei  caseload  had  diminished  appreciably. 


Access  can  refer  to  anything  from 
government  records  to  court  hearings. 
The  survey.  Media  Litigation  '88, 
“confirms  that  access  litigation, 
rather  than  libel  cases,  will  command 
the  resources  —  money  and 
otherwise  —  of  journalists  and  media 
companies  for  years  to  come,”  said 
Bruce  Sanford,  SPJ  counsel. 

Based  on  interviews  with  lawyers 
for  24  leading  news  organizations, 
including  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post  and  Miami  Herald, 
the  survey  attributes  the  proliferation 
of  access  cases  to  news  organizations 
resisting  “the  increasing  closing  of 
courtrooms  and  public  meetings,  the 


S.F.  Examiner  helps  AIDS  victims 


Bay  area  AIDS  victims  will  get  pre¬ 
pared  meals  delivered  to  their  homes, 
free  legal  and  psychological  counsel¬ 
ing,  and  direct  financial  assistance 
through  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  Examiner  began  a  fund-raising 
campaign  in  November  called 
“Threads  of  Love”  to  benefit  the 
NAMES  Project  of  San  Francisco 
and  two  dozen  AIDS  direct  service 
organizations  in  the  Bay  area. 

The  NAMES  Project  is  a  huge 
quilt,  which  memorializes  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  killed  by  AIDS. 
Quilt  panels  bear  the  names  of  people 
who  have  died  of  the  disease. 


open  closed  doors  and  files. 

It  said  access  litigation  is  growing, 
as  well,  because  journalists  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  their  legal 
rights  and  more  aggressive  in  pursu¬ 
ing  information. 

Boisfeuillet  Jones,  attorney  for  the 
Washington  Post,  told  the  survey  that 
reporters’  complaints  of  and  requests 
for  advice  about  access  “have  multi¬ 
plied  incredibly  over  the  past  years. 
We're  inundated  with  them.” 

“Reporters  are  now  trying  to  get 
into  proceedings  they  never  had 
access  to  before,  such  as  juvenile  pro¬ 
ceedings,”  Media  General  attorney 
Alexander  Wellford  said  in  survey 


For  five  days  a  week  through  Dec. 

1 8,  the  Examiner  ran  profiles  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories  of  local  men,  women  and 
children  whose  lives  have  been 
changed  by  AIDS. 

The  series  also  included  stories  on 
AIDS  service  organizations  served  by 
the  “Threads  of  Love”  project. 

“We’re  trying  to  humanize  the 
devastating  statistics  of  AIDS,”  said 
Examiner  editor  and  publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Hearst  111.  “By  taking  a  tradi¬ 
tional  folk  art  and  applying  it  to  an 
epidemic  that  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  the  NAMES  Project  has  added 
a  warm,  human  element  to  the  AIDS 
(Continued  on  page  34} 
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San  Francisco  Progress  shuts  down 

Owner  says  paper  will  reopen  next  month 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

The  San  Francisco  Progress, 
which  had  been  published  for  65 
years,  closed  down  last  week  in  what 
owner  William  Rentschler  described 
as  a  “temporary  suspension.” 

“We  expect  to  be  back  in  business 
by  mid-January,”  he  told  E&P. 

The  closure  came  after  the  free, 
thrice-weekly  paper  had  been  evicted 
from  its  printing  plant  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  rent. 

Earlier,  Jahangir  Yadegar,  the 
Progress  landlord,  had  won  a  court 
judgment  against  Rentschler  for 
$28,000  in  back  rent  and  possession  of 
the  premises  on  Howard  St.,  near 
downtown  San  Francisco. 

“Actually,  he  [Rentschler]  owes 
my  client  twice  that  amount,”  said 
Yadegar’s  lawyer,  Lawrence  Sussman. 

Rentschler  who  bought  the  paper  in 
December  1986,  is  also  the  majority 
owner  of  a  string  of  Chicago-area 
newspapers  and  several  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  including  Berkeley  Small,  a 
large  newspaper  vending  machine 
company. 

In  an  interview,  Rentschler  placed 
most  of  the  blame  for  the  Progress 
financial  problems  on  an  alleged 
advertising  boycott  by  San  Francisco 
real  estate  interests  in  retaliation  for 


the  paper’s  support  of  Art  Agnos  in 
the  recent  mayoral  election.  Agnos, 
who  won,  was  perceived  by  the  real 
estate  group  as  favoring  rent  controls, 
according  to  Rentschler. 

The  publisher  said  real  estate 
advertising,  which  had  brought  $1.5 
million  in  revenue  in  the  past  10 
months,  “just  disappeared.  We  were 
the  victims  of  economic  blackmail.” 

He  added  that  the  loss  “eroded  our 
profitability.  We  didn’t  have  the 
resources  to  continue  and  our  lenders 
stopped  lending  to  us.” 

The  Progress’  apparent  demise  also 
meant  the  loss  of  an  annual  $650,000 
from  the  city’s  official  advertising. 

The  paper’s  last  issue  came  out 
Dec.  14.  It  was  printed  on  the  presses 
of  the  daily  Sun  Mateo  Times  and  a 
commercial  printer  in  Pittsburg, 
Calif.,  after  its  eviction  from  its  San 
Francisco  plant. 

Rentschler’s  son,  Peter,  the  Prog¬ 
ress  vice  president  of  operations,  con¬ 
firmed  a  reporter’s  statement  that  the 
staff  did  not  receive  a  final  payment. 

The  reporter,  Tom  McCarthy,  told 
E&P  on  Dec.  17  that  Peter  had  issued 
a  memo  to  the  staff  saying  “there 
would  be  no  paper  that  day  because 
there  were  no  funds.  He  asked  us  to 
clear  the  building.” 


The  paper’s  editorial  offices,  also 
rented,  were  next  door  to  the  printing 
facility. 

“We  are  hoping  to  get  everybody 
paid,”  the  younger  Rentschler  stated. 
“We  are  suspending  temporarily.” 

The  Progress  San  Francisco  circu¬ 
lation  was  147,000,  plus  65,000  Wed¬ 
nesdays  in  northern  San  Mateo 
County. 

Progress  associate  editor  Al  Burgin 
was  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  as  saying  the  newspaper’s 
income  had  been  running  about 
$600,000  a  month  and  expenses  about 
$800,000.  Burgin  said  further  that 
advertising  revenue  was  about  $7.8 
million  a  year. 

In  its  Dec.  18  issue,  the  Chicago 
Snn-Times  reported  that  in  1984, 
Rentschler  quit  making  payments  to 
the  previous  owners  of  the  News/ 
Voice  group  of  weeklies  he  now  owns 
in  the  Chicago  suburbs. 

According  to  the  Sun-Times, 
Rentschler  charged  that  the  previous 
owners  had  misrepresented  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  debts  of  the  nine  week¬ 
lies.  Rentschler  lost  a  subsequent 
lawsuit  on  the  issue,  the  Sun-Times 
said. 

Rentschler  told  E&P  the  News/ 
Voice  group  is  financially  healthy. 


UPl  to  move  computer  center  from  Dallas  to  Virginia 


By  George  Garneau 

United  Press  International  has 
announced  it  will  move  its  news  com¬ 
puter  and  communications  operations 
from  Dallas,  Texas,  to  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  Vienna,  Va. 

It  is  the  latest  effort  in  a  previously 
announced  $5-million  technical 
upgrade  designed  by  the  management 
that  took  over  UPl  in  March  1988  to 
revitalize  the  money-losing  interna¬ 
tional  news  service. 

A  similar  plan  was  announced  by 
previous  managers  in  June  1987,  but 
was  abandoned. 

The  new  computer  system  “gives 
us  virtually  open-ended  capability  to 
improve  transmission  at  lower  costs, 
plus  increased  reliability,  greater 
speed  and  more  flexibility  to  support 
new  UPl  products,”  said  Kevin 
Hipps,  UPl  vice  president  for  tele¬ 


communications  and  computers. 

Staff  size  will  remain  about  the 
same  when  the  move  concludes, 
expected  by  the  summer  of  1989,  UPl 
said.  Moving  affects  33  data  process¬ 
ing,  programming,  customer  service 
and  maintenance  workers  who  will  be 
offered  “similar’.’ jobs  in  Virginia  and 
help  finding  new  jobs  in  Texas,  UPl 
said. 

UPl  president  Paul  Steinie  said 
leased  Hewlett  Packard  computers, 
up  to  20  years  old  and  costing  $7(),0(X) 
a  month  to  maintain,  would  be 
replaced  by  clusters  of  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  computers  costing 
$7,000  a  month. 

The  four  major  systems  being 
replaced  handle  UPl  news  and  com¬ 
munications  from  around  the  world, 
as  well  as  stock  tables  and  some  busi¬ 
ness  functions.  UPI’s  inventory  and 


repair  operations  also  will  move. 

Under  another  owner,  Mexican 
publisher  Mario  Vazquez  Raha,  UPl 
announced  in  June  1987  a  $4.75  mil¬ 
lion,  five-year  contract  to  buy  a  simi¬ 
lar  DEC  VAX  system  and  to  move 
news  computers  nearer  to  its 
Washington  headquarters.  The  pur¬ 
chase  later  fell  victim  to  contractual 
disputes,  according  to  a  UPl  spokes¬ 
man. 

UPI’s  technical  operations  landed 
in  Dallas  in  1980  after  then-owner 
Scripps  Howard  moved  them  from 
New  York. 

Current  UPl  management,  formed 
by  the  New  York  venture  capital  firm 
Infotechnology  Inc.,  bought  manage¬ 
ment  rights  from  Vazquez  for  an 
undisclosed  price  last  year.  Infotech 
plans  to  take  over  ownership  by  issu- 
(Continned  on  page  34) 
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Travel  sections  seek  status 

Travel  editors  discuss  ways  to  improve  the  esteem  of  their  pages 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Largely  staffless  and  low- 
budgeted,  travel  editors  were  called 
the  “lone  rangers  of  the  newsroom” 
by  an  editor  who  believes  their  sec¬ 
tions  deserve  a  better  break  consid¬ 
ering  the  millions  of  dollars  in  ad 
revenue  they  bring  in. 

Two  other  editors  on  a  panel  sug¬ 
gested  that  travel  editors  and  writers 
must  share  some  blame  for  the  poor 
esteem  in  which  their  sections  are 
held.  A  third  editor  advised  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  cold  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  newspaper  business 
before  they  seek  more  money  and 
space. 

The  panelists  exchanged  their 
views  at  a  recent  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Travel  Writers 
(SATW)  in  Kansas  City. 

Moderator  Neil  Morgan,  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Tribune  and  a  long¬ 
time  travel  writer  himself,  noted  that 
about  $615  million  was  spent  last  year 
on  newspaper  travel  advertising,  but 
asserted  that  “travel  sections  remain 
in  limbo”  and  their  editors  are  the 
“lone  rangers”  of  the  newsroom. 

“Most  newspaper  editors  have  not 
yet  embraced  them  as  members  of  the 
varsity  .  .  .  although  the  thirst  for 
honest  and  dependable  travel  infor¬ 
mation  is  substantiated  in  every  poll¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  readers,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

According  to  Morgan,  only  five  or 
six  newspapers  budget  close  to 
$100,000  a  year  for  travel  research 
and  free-lance  travel  writers  average 
less  than  $100  per  article. 

“Travel  sections  must  join  the 
family  of  the  newspaper”  becoming 
“staffed  and  funded,  and  subject  to 
the  same  standards  of  journalism  as 
the  rest  of  the, paper,”  he  stated. 

At  most  papers,  Morgan  con¬ 
tended,  the  travel  section  “has  not 
moved  completely  clear  of  its  origins 
on  another  floor,  under  a  different 
aegis,  in  the  advertising  department.” 

But  if  travel  departments  are  not 
achieving  status,  it  may  be  because 
their  editors  are  not  fighting  hard 
enough  for  them,  offered  Michael 
Carlton,  Sunday  features  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  and 


former  travel  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post  and  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

“I  think  too  many  travel 
editors  ...  go  into  management  and 
say,  ‘Listen,  my  travel  section  makes 
$2  million  a  year,  therefore  1  should 
have  a  bigger  budget’  ...  it  will 
never  work  that  way.  In  fact,  quite 
often  it  works  just  the  opposite  way.” 

Carlton  said  he  has  been  able  to 
build  up  travel  sections  at  three 
papers  because  “I’m  a  squeaking 
wheel.  1  complain  a  lot  .  .  .  but  1  only 
complain  if  1  can  justify  an  argument 
in  terms  of  journalistic  excellence.” 

The  key,  he  maintained,  is  to  con¬ 
vince  management  that  travel  is  an 
important,  even  crucial,  part  of  the 


newspaper.  In  Atlanta,  the  travel  sec¬ 
tion  enjoys  one  of  the  highest  reader- 
ship  of  any  part  of  the  Sunday  paper, 
he  said. 

Carlton  charged  many  travel  edi¬ 
tors  with  being  too  timid  to  go  “head- 
to-head”  with  their  bosses  for  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs. 

“And  let’s  face  it,  there’s  not  a 
better  job  in  the  newspaper,”  he 
added. 

However,  that  fear  should  not  stop 
travel  editors  from  “making  waves” 
since  “it’s  the  only  way  you’ll  perpet¬ 
uate  change,”  Carlton  believes. 

Speaking  mostly  as  an  avid  reader 
of  travel  stories.  Bob  Haiman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies,  observed  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  good  and  bad 
travel  writer  is  that  the  latter  is  not 
“holding  his  or  her  work  up  to  the 
same  standards  of  fairness,  accuracy 
and  professional  objectivity  which  1 
would  expect  in  national  or  local  sto¬ 
ries  elsewhere  in  the  paper.” 

Haiman,  former  executive  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  past 
APME  president,  complained  that 
many  writers  pay  too  much  attention 


to  the  “glory”  of  “sea  breezes  and 
sunsets”  and  not  enough  to  hard 
information  on  places,  hotels, 
restaurants,  shopping  and  the  hazards 
of  travel. 

He  said  he  expects  a  travel  piece  to 
have  a  point  of  view,  “to  be  clearly 
written  by  someone  who  has  taken 
the  time  to  develop  and  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  about  what  he  or  she  has 
observed.” 

Noting  travel  writers’  gripes  about 
not  being  respected  as  much  as  other 
journalists,  Haiman  argued  that 
respect  will  come  when  “more  of 
them  work  up  to  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalists’  standards  of  those  reporters 
who  do  get  that  respect.” 


Miami  Herald  executive  editor 
Janet  Chusmir  expressed  empathy  for 
the  plight  of  travel  staffers,  but  also 
acquainted  them  with  grim  facts 
about  the  newspaper  business  today. 

“We  must  fight  to  improve  the 
travel  section  but  ...  1  want  you  to 
know  that  we  editors  are  fighting  a 
very  bitter,  difficult  battle  to  retain 
the  resources  that  we  have  —  to 
retain  the  news  holes  .  .  .  and  travel 
and  free-lance  budgets  that  we  have. 
The  tendency  unfortunately  is  always 
to  cut,  cut,  cut.” 

Chusmir  said  the  slowdown  in 
advertising  has  put  pressure  on  edi¬ 
tors  to  put  out  more  advertising  sec¬ 
tions  “that  look  like  news  products.” 

She  termed  that  practice 
“reprehensible  .  .  .  because  our 
readers  need  from  us  more  and  more 
information  about  the  travel  scene 
and  safety  problems  —  about 
delayed  flights,  poor  inflight  food, 
about  sanitation  problems  and  about 
what  the  place  was  really  like.” 

Chusmir  revealed  that  at  the  Herald 
the  travel  section  had  been  cut  back 
so  much  that  advertisers  complained. 
More  recently,  she  went  on,  the  sec- 


Carlton  charged  many  travel  editors  with  being  too 
timid  to  go  “head-to-head”  with  their  bosses  for  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs. 
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tion  has  bounced  back  from  14  to  18 
pages,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
travel  editor  Jay  Clark,  who  came  up 
with  new  ideas  for  features  and 
broader  coverage. 

“It’s  dumb  for  us  not  to  be  putting 
out  sections  and  papers  that  are  sym¬ 


bols  of  the  finest  journalistic  stan-  tion,  it  spills  over  to  the  rest  of  the 
dards,”  she  declared.  “It’s  dumb  paper. 


because  they  don’t  fool  the  reader. 


‘How  can  he  trust  other  sec- 


They’ve  traveled,  they  know  every-  tions?’’  she  asked.  It  hurts  reader- 


thing  isn’t  utopia.’ 


ship.  It  hurts  circulation  and,  there- 


According  to  Chusmir,  when  a  fore,  it  will  eventually  hurt  the  pull  of 
reader  does  not  trust  the  travel  sec-  advertising.” 


Sitka  goes  Soviet 

Reporter  for  2,700-circulation  Alaskan  daily  invited  to  cover 
international  conference  in  the  Russian  city  of  Vladivostok 


By  M.L.  Stein 

How  does  a  reporter  for  the  Sitka 
(Alaska)  Sentinel  (circulation  2,700) 
get  an  invitation  to  cover  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  in  the  Soviet 
.  Union? 

Easy.  He  receives  a  phone  call 
from  the  Russian  Embassy  in 
Washington  and  his  paper  puts  up 
part  of  the  money  to  send  him  to  the 
port  city  of  Vladivostok. 

Still,  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Science  came  as  quite  a 
surprise  to  Sentinel  staffer  Will 
Swagel. 

But  not  a  total  surprise.  Swagel  had 
written  several  bylined  stories  about 
various  Soviet  delegations  to  Sitka 
(population  8,300),  once  the  capital  of 
Russian  Alaska.  Two  Russian 
research  vessels  have  also  docked  at 
Sitka  and  their  sailors  were  given  the 
run  of  the  town. 

“Even  though  we’re  small  and  iso¬ 
lated,  I  think  we’ve  had  more  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  Soviet  citizens 
than  any  town  in  America,”  he 
observed. 

Swagel,  35,  who  recently  returned 
from  Russia,  said  the  embassy  offered 
him  this  deal:  if  he  paid  his  roundtrip  ~ 
airfare,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  pick  up 
all  his  expenses  in  that  country.  — 

“The  only  problem  was  that  the 
invitation  came  shortly  before  Labor 
Day,  less  than  a  month  before  the 
conference  was  to  start,”  the  reporter 
recalled. 

Nevertheless,  Sentinel  editor/ 
publisher  Thad  Poulson  agreed  to  pay 
half  of  the  travel  costs  and  Swagel 
paid  the  other  half  for  a  total  of  more 
than  $3,000. 

Although  Sitka  and  Vladivostok  lie 
across  the  Pacific  from  each  other, 
the  latter  is  a  “closed  city.”  This 
meant  Swagel  had  to  fly  from  Sitka  to 
Seattle,  to  London,  to  Moscow,  to 
Vladivostok. 
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The  flight  from  Moscow  to  Vladi¬ 
vostok  alone  took  nine  hours,  Swagel 
said.  However,  the  Russians  did  work 
in  a  day  of  sightseeing  in  Moscow  for 
the  American. 

Swagel,  whose  only  previous  for¬ 
eign  travel  had  been  a  trip  to  Canada, 
said  “it  was  very  interesting  to  see  the 
other  side  of  the  world.” 

The  conference  on  problems 
affecting  the  Asian-Pacific  region 
drew  106  delegates  from  36  countries, 
including  the  U.S.,  India  and  China, 
and  about  50  media  correspondents, 
according  to  Swagel. 


and  such.” 

The  Russian  hosts  also  provided 
harbor  cruises,  folk  dancing  enter¬ 
tainment  and  other  amenities,  includ¬ 
ing  simultaneous  Engiish-Russian 
translations  of  the  conference  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Swagel  reported. 

“We  were  also  free  to  roam  around 
the  city,”  he  noted. 

“It  was  an  experience,”  Swagel 
stated.  “You  hear  so  much  about  the 
pervasiveness  of  American  culture  in 
the  world.  Vladivostok  is  one  place  it 
hasn’t  pervaded.  There  wasn’t  a  hint 
of  it  there.” 


“Even  though  we’re  small  and  isolated,  I  think  we’ve 
had  more  personal  contact  with  Soviet  citizens  than 
any  town  in  America,”  he  observed. 


Novosti  news  agency  provided  the 
outside  correspondents  with  guides 
and  interpreters,  he  added. 

“I  was  treated  very  well,”  Swagel 
continued.  “They  were  very  helpful 
about  any  of  my  requests  —  getting 
in  touch  with  people,  phone  numbers 

IN  BRIEF  - 

lAPA  inquires  about 
journalist’s  arrest 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  asked  Paraguay  President 
Gen.  Alfredo  Stroessner  to  clarify 
reasons  for  the  arrest  of  journalist 
Celso  Velazquez  of  Radio  Caritas  on 
Dec.  9  while  covering  the  “March  of 
Life”  marking  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights. 

Journalist  Juanita  Carrasela,  also  of 


Swagel  wrote  a  series  of  stories  for 
the  five-day  Sentinel  about  the  con¬ 
ference  and  his  impressions  of  Soviet 
life. 

He  also  has  managed  to  sell  some 
pictures  to  Newsweek  and  others  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  the  trip. 


Radio  Caritas,  was  arrested  on  the 
same  day  lAPA  made  the  above 
request  to  Stroessner. 


Atlanta  editors  form 
advertising/pr  firm 

Former  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  editors  Colleen  Kelly  and 
John  Vardeman  Jr.  have  formed  an 
advertising  and  public  relations  firm 
in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  named  Kelly/Var- 
deman  Communications. 


V. 


ADVERTISING 


Ad  forecast 

Landon  Associates  issues  its  1989  projections 

By  Debra  Gersh  that  manufacturers  are  forcing  them  to  bear  more  of  the 


While  increasing  promotion  budgets  are  expected  to 
continue  to  grow,  the  advertising  slump  will  continue  into 
next  year,  according  to  the  1 989  forecast  from  Landon 
Associates  for  its  middle-market  and  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  report  also  noted  that  regionalization  presents  new 
opportunities,  but  new  media  entrants  will  mean  newspa¬ 
pers  have  to  work  twice  as  hard  to  stay  even. 

“Middle-marker  newspapers  are  planning  on  flat  to 
nominal  national  linage  gains  with  rate  increases  at  7%  to 
8%.  Losses  should  not  be  ruled  out.  One  major  classifica¬ 
tion  dropping  out  of  newspapers  can  do  it,”  wrote  Herb 
Partridge  in  New  York. 

“Not  only  does  promotion  command  the  dominant 
share  of  marketing  expenditures,  its  rate  of  growth  is 
greater  than  that  of  advertising,”  he  wrote.  “Manufactur¬ 
ers  are  shifting  budgets  to  regional/local  buys.  Many  of 
these  buys  are  promotion  expenditures  controlled  by 
regional/local  ‘field  factors.’  .  .  .  The  future  trend  in  mar¬ 
keting  appears  to  be  following  the  now-established  path  of 
greater  emphasis  on  promotion  over  advertising  in  the 
traditional  sense.” 

Partridge’s  report  further  noted  that  couponing  “will 
again  report  its  lowest  year-to-year  numbers.” 

“Sales  promotion  and  ‘regionalization’  are  definitely 
now  dictating  the  way  companies  plan  their  newspaper 
campaigns  and  the  way  they  market  their  products.  The 
emphasis  is  so  great  that  some  packaged  goods  giants  are 
beginning  to  worry  that  consumer  addiction  to  promotions 
will  damage  brand  loyalty  built  up  over  decades  and  turn 
products  into  commodities,”  according  to  the  report. 

“Newspaper  costs  are  on  the  rise,  though  less  than 
some  other  media.  Of  more  concern  is  the  fact  that  some 
sources  of  revenue  appear  to  be  weakening  in  the  face  of 
an  uncertain  economy  and  competitive  selling  environ¬ 
ment. 

“Classified  was  up  \5%  for  1 987,  but  is  expected  to 
increase  only  9%  this  year.  Retailers  are  experiencing 
anemic  sales  and  merger  dislocation  in  1 988.  National 
volume  increases  are  flat  to  nominal.  FSls  seem  to  have 
maximized  their  newspaper  expenditures,”  Partridge 
wrote. 

“Publishers  have  no  choice  but  to  look  for  relief  wher¬ 
ever  they  can  find  it.  One  place  is  in  national  rates,  which 
are  likely  to  rise  7%  to  8%  for  1989.” 

Automotive 

The  automotive  category  is  forecasted  to  be  positive  for 
next  year,  as  “car  sales  remain  solid  and  newspapers  are 
being  used  more  than  ever,”  according  to  the  section  of 
the  report  prepared  by  Dan  Fitzgerald  in  Detroit,  Rick 
Billings  in  Los  Angeles,  Greg  McNally  in  New  York  and 
Jim  McNeil  in  Portland,  who  noted  that  it  “will  be  a 
positive  category  for  1 989.” 

“The  $l. 5-billion  co-op  automotive  segment  has 
become  a  major  controversy,”  according  to  the  report. 
“Manufacturers  say  that  it  is  critically  important  that  the 
entire  marketing  strategy  have  continuity.  Dealers  say 


financial  load  for  regional  ads  while  they  lose  control 
over  how  that  money  is  spent.  The  co-op  money  involved 
has  got  bigger  and  bigger  —  sometimes  involving  $200  or 
more  per  car. 

“Dealers  and  their  associations  spent  $3.5  billion  on  ads 
last  year,  three  times  more  than  in  1 980  and  about  $l 
billion  more  than  automakers  spent  on  national 
campaigns.  .  .  . 

“To  generate  consistency,  Chrysler  last  year  told  its 
dealers  it  would  stop  contributing  to  co-op  ad  programs 
unless  the  dealer  groups  used  the  factory  advertising 
agency,”  the  report  continued.  “Other  marketers  requir¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  factory  ad  agency  to  get  factory  funds  are 
Ford  Motor  Co.’s  Lincoln-Mercury  division,  Volkswagen 
of  America’s  Volkswagen  U.S.  unit,  Mercedes-Benz  of 
North  America  [and]  Volvo  of  North  America. 

“Nissan  is  going  a  step  further  by  replacing  co-op  pro¬ 
grams  entirely  with  factory-paid  regional  campaigns  to  ihe 
tune  of  $60  million  to  $80  million  .  .  .  Chiat/Day  Inc.  will 
create  and  place  all  Nissan’s  local  ads  .  .  .  This  approach 
bypasses  62  dealer  associations  and  30  ad  agencies,” 
according  to  the  Landon  forecast. 

“Sales  promotion  and 
‘regionalization’  are  definitely  now 
dictating  the  way  companies  plan  their 
newspaper  campaigns  and  the  way 
they  market  their  products.” 

“Starting  in  October  1988,  Chevrolet  will  collect  at  least 
\%  of  each  vehicle’s  invoice  price  from  all  dealers  to  pay 
for  regional  ads.  Currently  only  half  of  Chevy’s  5,000 
dealers  contribute.  The  150  Chevy  associations  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hire  70  local  agencies,”  the  report  noted. 

In  addition,  as  the  manufacturers  in  Detroit  become 
more  bottom  line-oriented,  Landon  predicts  the  “move  to 
get  the  lowest  possible  rates  from  newspapers  will  be  even 
more  intensive  .  .  .  More  and  more  competition  from  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  media  is  the  rule  .  .  .  Automotive 
advertisers  are  most  receptive  to  newspaper  network 
opportunities  as  well  as  middle-market  newspaper  propos¬ 
als  that  fit  their  needs  for  cost-efficient  market[sj  cover¬ 
age.” 

Landon  further  noted  that  should  “warranty  wars” 
develop,  “newspaper  advertising  will  be  the  best  forum 
for  spelling  out  the  details,”  and  that  metro  markets  “will 
tend  to  fare  better  in  the  leasing  category  than  middle 
markets.” 

Import  automotive  advertising  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  next  year,  with  middle-market  newspaper  poten¬ 
tial  in  ROP  auto  show  support  for  the  top  1 5  to  20  shows, 
ROP  schedules  from  dealer  associations,  and  new  dealer 
listings. 
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Alcoholic  Beverages 

“Alcoholic  beverages  category  continues  to  represent 
limited  potential  for  newspapers,”  according  to  the  report 
from  Don  Devich  Jr.  in  Pittsburgh,  Kevin  Griffin  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Peter  Cosco  in  New  York  City.  “Of  21  catego¬ 
ries  of  national  advertising  measured  by  Lardon,  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  represents  less  than  \%  share  of  linage. 

“The  most  productive  sales  strategies  by  newspapers 
are  aimed  at  regional  and  local  decision-makers  and 
directed  at  promotion  budgets.  Several  networks  have  had 
success  positioning  themselves  with  state  liquor  commis¬ 
sions  as  a  cost-effective  buy  in  control  states,”  the  report 
noted. 

According  to  the  report,  “mega-mergers  and  move  to 
global  strategies  are  not  positive  factors  for  newspapers. 
However,  regionalization  and  localization  trends  of  both 
breweries  and  control  of  promotion  budgets  by  field  fac¬ 
tors  are  positive  for  newspapers.” 

In  addition,  campaigns  “to  cut  down  on  drunken  driving 
and  societal  changes  related  to  increasing  minimum 
drinking  age  will  [produce]  a  need  for  totally  new  adver¬ 
tising  and  newspaper  sales  directions.” 

Newspaper  beer  segment  sales  opportunities  exist  for 
those  with  microbreweries  and  brewpubs  in  their  areas,  as 
well  as  with  promotion  budget  increases  supporting 
regional  and  local  programs. 

Banks  &  Financial 

“Banks  and  S&Ls  [savings  and  loans]  will  continue  to 
use  middle-market  and  suburban  newspapers  to  support 
local  branches  for  loan  and  savings  rate-sensitive  prod¬ 
ucts,”  reported  Frank  Chicko  in  Boston,  Harlan  Evans  in 
San  Francisco  and  Bob  Collins  in  Dallas,  who  also  noted 
that  mergers  “will  continue  to  be  negatives  for  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

According  to  the  report,  “Major  banks  and  financial 
institutions  are  moving  beyond  current  territorial  bounda¬ 
ries  to  become  more  regional  facilities,  consuming  the 
independents  and  smaller  entities  along  the  way.  It  is  a 
‘survival  of  the  fittest’  environment.  Products  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  marketed  much  more  aggressively  than  in  the 
past.  Marketing  techniques  used  by  other  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  readily  adopted. 

“More  and  more  dollars  that  were  targeted  for  advertis¬ 
ing  are  being  spent  in  the  promotional  arena  (e.g.  horse 
shows,  golf  tournaments,  tennis  tournaments),”  the  fore¬ 
cast  continued.  “Meanwhile,  on  the  ‘advertising’  side  of 
budgets,  the  larger/regional  organizations  are  using  tv  as 
the  primary  medium  with  newspapers  and  direct  mail  as 
support  media.” 

The  report  notes  that  “an  increase  in  interest  rates  will 
develop  more  savings  side  advertising  from  S&Ls,”  and 
that  “Major  mergers  are  now  solidified  and  new  programs 
in  place.  The  larger  organizations  and  their  more  regional 
coverage  has  changed  marketing  programs.” 

In  addition,  Landon  expects  that  “Newspapers  will  do 
well  when  they  gain  the  support  of  ‘local’  field  factors  to 
gain  advertising  budget  for  specific  programs/products  — 
and  with  pursuit  of  promotion  budgets  with  influence 
again  from  the  ‘local’  field  factor.” 

Further,  “Banks  will  aggressively  develop  major  adver¬ 
tising  programs  to  build  customer  base  before  the  start  of 
interstate  banking  in  1990.” 

Food/Grocery  Products 

“The  trend  has  slowed  but  continues  into  1989  —  less 
ROP  and  reliance  on  FSls  for  newspapers,”  according  to 
the  forecast  from  Dick  Goller  in  Chicago,  Bob  Collins  in 
Dallas,  Ed  Gourley  in  Atlanta,  Roger  Gonzalez  in  New 
York  City  and  John  Ryan  and  Chris  Brock  in  Cleveland. 
“For  newspapers,  a  primary  factor  is  coupons  and  cou¬ 
pons  are  an  area  of  major  concern  for  food/grocery  prod¬ 


ucts  marketers.” 

Two  dominant  trends  in  this  category  are  “critically 
important  for  newspapers  to  recognize  and  adjust  sales 
plans  accordingly.”  They  are,  according  to  the  report:  the 
shift  from  advertising  to  promotion  expenditures,  which 
are  controlled  by  the  “field  factors”;  and  regionalization, 
which  gives  those  “field  factors”  —  who  know  the  local 
markets  and  the  efficiency  of  newspapers  —  decision¬ 
making  responsibilities. 

The  food/grocery  forecast  concluded  that  “Coupons 
will  play  less  of  a  role  in  marketing  efforts  of  food  advertis¬ 
ers  unless  redemption  rates  reverse  their  course.  FSl 
programs  will  continue  to  be  used  as  the  base  for 
couponing  —  at  [the]  expense  of  ROP  in  newspapers. 
However,  smart  newspapers  [will]  sell  ROP  ‘fill-in’  and 
their  own  coupon  pages.” 

In  addition,  the  “shift  from  advertising  to  promotion 
expenditures  offers  newspapers  ‘new  territory’  for  sales 
and  revenues.  The  key  is  marketing  programs  that  these 
advertisers  need  through  ‘field  factors.’  ” 

Further,  the  report  stated,  “  ‘Regionalization’  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  offers  newspapers  the  opportunity  to  sell  new 
business  by  working  hard  and  effectively  with  ‘field  fac¬ 
tors.’  Specific  sales  programs  and  becoming  a  planner/ 
buyer  for  the  account  are  competitive  ‘edges.’  ” 
Insurance/Health 

“Continued  expansion  of  products,  use  of  networks  for 
insert  programs  and  effective  cost-per-response  levels  all 
are  positives  for  middle-market  newspapers  with  insur¬ 
ance  advertisers,”  according  to  the  forecast  report  from 
Helen  Sarvanidis  in  Chicago  and  Mel  Chapman  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  “Health  care  advertising,  dominantly  in  hospitals 
and  health  maintenance  organization  (HMO)  programs, 
remains  a  solid  category  for  middle-market  newspapers.” 


‘The  1989  preprint  forecast  is 
positive  for  those  newspapers  quaiified 
and  active  in  pursuing  business,” 
according  to  the  report  from  Jon 
Hickey  in  New  York. 

The  report  stated  that  “Each  newspaper’s  cost  effi¬ 
ciency  continues  to  be  key  selection  criteria.  For  inserts, 
the  determination  is  based  on:  (a)  responses  from  the 
market/newspaper;  and  (b)  insert  CPM  [cost  per 
thousand]  cost,  including  printing  and  shipping  costs.” 

In  addition,  “Direct  response  insurance  advertisers, 
who  use  ROP  space,  are  cost-conscious.  Newspapers  with 
a  low  CPM  (either  commissionable  rates  or  commission- 
able  remnant  rates)  will  be  favored,”  the  forecast  pre¬ 
dicted.  “Networking  newspapers  for  insert  programs  can 
provide  increased  advertising  for  middle-market  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

The  report  noted  that  “hospitals  and  HMO  programs 
are  prime  potential  targets  for  newspapers.  Health  care 
has  become  a  buyer’s  market,  and  the  competition  for 
services  is  intense.  It  is  now  appropriate  for  hospitals  to 
think  of  themselves  as  competitors  and  to  realize  that  they 
have  inventory,  just  like  airplane  seats,  to  market  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

Preprints 

“The  1989  preprint  forecast  is  positive  for  those  news¬ 
papers  qualified  and  active  in  pursuing  business,” 
according  to  the  report  from  Jon  Hickey  in  New  York. 

The  impact  of  the  acquisition  of  Quad/Marketing  and 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Ad  forecast 

(Continued  from  page  13} 

Product  Movers  by  News  America  Publishing  Inc.  was 
still  speculative  in  August  when  the  report  was  prepared, 
but  Hickey  said  the  “best  guesses”  were  that  there  would 
be  “(a)  a  consolidation  into  one  company  in  [the]  first  half 
of  1989,  (b)  Product  Movers  side  to  manage  the  new 
organization  and  Quad  side  to  handle  printing,  and  (c) 
some  dates  will  be  dropped  —  could  be  50%  fewer  dual 
dates.” 

The  report  further  speculated  that  “The  consolidation 
will  result  in  a  net  revenue  loss  for  the  category.  There  will 
be  increased  page  count  for  FSl  companies/newspapers 
that  survive  the  cuts.  There  are  potentials  for  ROP  ‘fill  in’ 
increases.  Sunflower  Group  and  Valassis  Black  &  White 
could  become  major  benefactors  by  delivering  more 
ROP.” 

“Newspapers  located  in  lower-cost 
regions  should  benefit  from  corporate 
relocation  if  the  labor  pool  is  sufficient 
and  properly  skilled,”  the  report 
predicted. 

“The  challenge  remains  for  individual  newspapers  to 
qualify  their  market/newspaper  for  the  brokered  programs 
and  then  sell  the  ‘field  factors’  in  support  of  using  their 
market/newspapers,”  according  to  the  report.  “Short  of 
qualifying  for  the  brokered  programs,  it  becomes  a  ‘list 
disruption’  process.  At  the  same  time,  selling  ‘ROP  fill-in’ 
is  a  consideration.  The  key  remains  influencing  ‘field 
factors’  and  presenting  creative  and  cost-efficient  pro¬ 
grams  to  advertisers.” 

Recruitment 

The  “recruitment  category  should  produce  flat  linage 
and  revenue  figures  for  1989.  [The]  tight  labor  pool  of  1988 
will  continue  into  1989.  The  jobless  rate  should  continue  to 
shrink.  At  the  same  time,  alternative  methods  of  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  will  continue  to  take  a  bigger  bite  out  of 
daily  newspapers’  share,”  stated  the  report  from  Mike 
Dardano  in  New  York. 

“Companies  and  recruitment  agencies  are  now  getting 
less  response  from  daily  newspapers  and  turning  to  more 
targeted  media  to  reach  tighter  and  narrower  labor  mar¬ 
kets,”  the  report  noted.  “The  first  regions  to  feel  the 
impact  of  changing  media  focus  have  been  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  England  and  New  York  City  metro.  In  these 
regions,  recruitment  advertising  has  declined  in  daily 
newspapers  and  increased  in  weeklies,  outdoor,  radio, 
shoppers  and  other  alternative  media.  However,  to  this 
point,  the  other  media  have  not  produced  better  results. 

“Some  companies  with  recruitment  problems  are  mak¬ 
ing  do  with  fewer  workers  —  automating  where 
possible  —  even  moving  to  regions  of  the  country  that 
have  a  more  plentiful  labor  pool,”  according  to  the  report. 
“This  is  positive  for  the  Midwest  and  other  regions  that 
have  not  yet  fully  taken  part  in  the  recovery.  Daily  news¬ 
papers  in  these  regions  have  seen  moderate  increases  in 
recruitment  advertising  —  especially  where  there  has 
been  a  recovery  of  manufacturing.” 

The  forecast  also  pointed  out  that  “Many  of  the  jobs 
recently  being  offered  in  newspapers  do  not  fit  the  more 
basic  skills  of  the  newspaper  audience.”  Those  newspa¬ 


pers  “that  reach  readers  with  higher  education  and  skill 
levels  will  see  stronger  activity  from  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ers.  Women,  minorities  and  older  audiences  are  important 
in  evaluating  each  newspaper.” 

In  addition,  newspapers  that  provide  such  market 
employment  data  as  wage  rates,  housing  costs  and  demo¬ 
graphics  “will  benefit  from  these  efforts.” 

“Newspapers  located  in  lower-cost  regions  should  ben¬ 
efit  from  corporate  relocation  if  the  labor  pool  is  sufficient 
and  properly  skilled,”  the  report  predicted.  “Newspapers 
in  markets  with  balanced  economies  will  benefit  from  the 
rebirth  of  manufacturing  and  continued  strength  in  ser¬ 
vice-related  industries.” 

Further,  “ROP  ‘teaser’  ads,  inserts  and  TMC  [total 
market  coverage]  products  are  some  of  the  unique,  new 
approaches  to  help  recruitment  advertisers  get  results. 
Newspapers  that  help  target  the  individual  advertiser’s 
audience  will  benefit.” 

Tobacco 

“The  trend  for  tobacco  marketers  to  invest  in  promo¬ 
tion  rather  than  advertising  continues,”  reported  Dick 
Goller  in  Chicago  and  Gene  Ballard  in  Charlotte.  “News¬ 
paper  share  of  advertising  expendi'ures  will  continue  to 
decline.  Individual  newspapers  are  subject  to  the  strate¬ 
gies  and  decisions  of  the  marketers.  If  they  decide  to  test 
or  ‘roll  out’  a  product  it  will  be  positive.” 

The  report  noted  that  the  tobacco  companies,  continu¬ 
ally  under  seige  from  legislation  affecting  the  industry, 
continue  to  make  considerable  profits.  The  competitive 
key  will  remain  market  segmentation  rather  that  market 
growth. 

“Newspapers  that  were  hooked  on  the  cigarette  busi¬ 
ness  are  now  planning  for  the  day  they  have  to  kick  the 
habit,”  according  to  the  forecast.  “There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  tobacco  industry  advertising  and  promotion 
programs  threaten  to  spark  government  retaliation 
directed  at  profits  (e.g.,  by  stripping  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  costs  of  their  tax  deductability).  Thus,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  cigarette  managers  will  reconsider  their  $2.5-bil- 
lion-a-year  investment  in  advertising  and  promotion.” 

T  ransportation/T  ravel/Resort 

“The  travel  industry  continues  to  enjoy  growth  and 
newspapers  will  continue  to  benefit  from  this  growth  in  the 
hotel,  resort  and  cruise  line  segment.  However,  airline 
spending  is  expected  to  decline  in  the  face  of  consolidation 
and  less  competition,”  according  to  the  report  from  Jo 
Pearse  in  Richmond,  Elizabeth  Lambe  in  Los  Angeles, 
Jane  Grant  Leener  in  New  York  City,  Cindy  Richard  in 
Seattle,  Shannon  Lester  in  Houston  and  Sandi  Daugherty 
in  Orlando. 

“Six  airlines  now  represent  16  carriers  and  although 
there  are  100  airlines  representing  more  than  140  carriers 
in  the  U.S.,the  top  10  companies  account  for  about  60%  of 
the  industry’s  advertising  expenditures.  Among  the 
majors,  only  TWA  and  Texas  Air  put  half  of  their  ad 
spending  in  newspapers. 

“The  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  has  focused 
attention  on  the  service  problems  of  the  airlines  and  on 
flight-delay  records.  Middle-market  airport  performances 
are  much  better  than  metro  market,  and  several  newspa¬ 
pers  are  marketing  this  factor  with  airports  and  carriers,” 
the  forecast  stated. 

The  report  predicts  that  the  airlines  will  increase  their 
emphasis  on  “business  travelers  with  innovative  first- 
class  pricing  and  promotion.” 

“The  outlook  for  hotels  and  resorts  is  solid,  following  a 
15%  increase  in  advertising  spending  for  1987  and  a  similar 
increase  projected  for  1988,”  the  report  continued. 
“Many  resort  promotions  focus  on  newspapers  in  their 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Books  in  Review 


By  Hiley  H.  Ward 

Knight:  A  Publisher  in  the  Tumultu¬ 
ous  Century.  Charles  Whited.  (New 
York:  E.P.  Dutton.)  389  pages. 

John  S.  Knight  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  who  mixed  with  the  rank-and-file 
staff  of  his  newspapers.  You  could 
work  a  dozen  years  for  him  in  one  of 
the  flagship  papers  and  maybe  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  tl.  t  time  only 
twice  —  on  an  elevator,  stony  and 
silent,  or  at  a  distance  in  a  cavernous 
newsroom. 

To  the  thousands  who  worked  for 
him  and  wondered  what  the  man  was 
really  like,  Charles  Whited’s  spirited, 
detailed  biography  offers  not  only  a 
sympathetic  but  a  reasonably  objec¬ 
tive  study  of  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  publishers  of  the  century. 

Knight,  who  died  at  86  in  1981, 
inherited  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
from  his  father  in  1933  and  developed 
an  empire  that  was  to  include  leading 
metropolitan  newspapers  such  as  the 
Miami  Herald,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  late 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Knight  News¬ 
papers  merged  with  the  Bidder  News¬ 
papers  in  1974  to  form  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  now  with  a  coterie  of  30 
papers  and  other  holdings. 

He  was  a  brilliant  newspaperman 
and  businessman.  His  papers  won 
dozens  of  Pulitzers.  He  copped  a 
Pulitzer  for  courageous  editorial 
writing  in  1968  when  in  his  “Editor’s 
Notebook’’  columns  he  declared  the 
United  States  should  not  be  involved 
in  Vietnam  and  that  dissent  on  the  war 
was  acceptable. 

Yet  the  same  challenger  of  the  war, 
as  Whited,  a  columnist  at  the  Knight- 
Ridder  Miami  Herald,  points  out, 
could  play  too  close  to  presidents. 
Knight  came  under  criticism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Whited,  for  being  too  chummy 
with  Nixon.  Breakfasting  with  Nixon, 
as  he  did  with  other  presidents,  he 
would  at  his  own  initiative  seek  to 
protect  Nixon’s  image.  Says  Whited: 

“The  idea  for  a  breakfast  chat  had 
come  from  Nixon  himself,  a  strange, 
self-isolating  man  looking  for  a 
friendly  ear  among  journalists  toward 
whom  he  was  increasingly  hostile.  It 
did  not  occur  to  Knight  to  question 
Nixon’s  motives.  Basking  in  sudden 
limelight,  the  publisher  himself  set  the 
off-the-record  ground  rules.  Such 


(Ward  is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Temple  University.) 


courtesy  would  have  outraged  him  if 
extended  by  one  of  his  reporters. 
Table  talk  touched  on  an  array  of 
meaty  subjects  such  as  China  —  Nixon 
would  soon  make  his  historic  first 
visit  to  Peking  —  the  Middle  East, 
Berlin,  domestic  politics.’’ 

Knight’s  opposition  to  the  war  did 
not  give  him  any  particular  under¬ 


standing  of  the  ’60s  generation.  He 
groomed  his  grandson  John  S.  Knight 
3rd  to  play  a  role  in  captaining  the 
great  newspaper  enterprise  but  the 
genial,  quiet-mannered  younger 
Knight  was  poles  apart  from  the 
senior  Knight.  Recalls  one  editor  of 
John  3rd’s  views:  He  [John  3rd] 
(Continued  on  page  18} 


Why  radar  makes  mistakes. 
How  to  protect  yourself. 


It's  hard  to  believe,  but  traffic  radar  does 
not  identify  which  vehicle  is  responsible 
for  the  speed  displayed.  It  shows  only  a 
speed  number.  The  radar  operator  must 
decide  who  to  blame. 

How  radar  works 

The  radar  gun  is  aimed  at  traffic  and  it 
transmits  a  beam  of  invisible  radar  waves. 
Moving  objects  reflect  these  waves  back 
to  the  radar  gun.  Using  the  Doppler  principle, 
the  radar  calculates  speed  from  the 
reflected  waves.  But  there’s  a  problem. 

The  best  guess 

Remember,  these  reflections  are  in¬ 
visible.  And  truck  reflections  can  be  ten 
times  stronger  than  car  reflections.  How 
can  the  operator  know  for  sure  which  vehicle 
is  responsible  for  the  number? 

The  truth  is,  in  many  cases  he  can’t 
be  sure.  The  result?  You  can  be  ticketed 
for  somebody  else’s  reflection. 

The  only  way  to  defend  yourself 
against  these  wrongful  tickets  is  to  know 
when  radar  is  operating  near  you. 


Self  Defense 

We  specialize  in  radar  warning.  Escort 
and  Passport  have  a  unique  warning 
system  that  tells  you  radar  strength— with 
both  a  variable-rate  beeper  and  a  visual 


meter.  You’ll  know  when  the  radar  unit  is 
near  enough  to  have  you  under  surveillance. 

Car  and  Driver,  Popular  Mechanics 
and  Roundel  magazines  have  each  tested 
radar  detectors.  And  each  gave  us  their 
highest  ratings.  Call  toll-free  and  we’ll  send 
reprints  of  the  complete  tests. 

We’re  as  close  as  your  phone 

To  order,  call  toll-free.  Orders  in  by 
5:00  pm  eastern  time  go  out  the  same  day 
by  UPS  and  we  pay  the  shipping. 

And  we  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 
If  you’re  not  entirely  satisfied  within  30  days, 
return  your  purchase.  We’ll  refund  your 
money  and  shipping  costs. 

The  best  defense  against  wrongful 
tickets  can  be  in  your  car  tomorrow. 


TOLL  FREE  1-800-543-1608 

(Call  Mon-Fri  8am-llpm.  Sat-Sun  9:306  EST) 

ESCORT 

RADAR  WARNING  RECEIVER 
ESCORT $245  (OH  res.  add  $13.48  tax) 

PASSPORT 

RADAR-RECEIVEg 

PASSPORT  $295(0H  res.'add  $1623  tax) 

Cincinnati  Microwave 
►  Department  7591D8 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249  e  isss  cmi 
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Editors,  publishers  discuss  their  roles 

Findings  of  American  Press  Institute  study  are  released 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  survey  showed  that  editors  care 
about  the  bottom  line,  but  don’t  think 
they  are  consulted  enough  about 
financial  matters  affecting  the  news¬ 
room,  a  point  on  which  their 
publishers  tend  to  disagree  strongly  . 

There  also  were  widely  differing 
opinions  among  editors  and 
publishers  on  whether  the  latter 
understand  the  “problems  and  poten¬ 
tials”  of  the  newsroom. 

These  were  among  the  findings  in 
an  American  Press  Institute  survey  of 
editors  and  publishers,  which  were 
disclosed  at  a  meeting  of  the  AP  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  California,  Arizona,  Hawaii 
&  Nevada  (APACAHN)  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara. 

API  director  William  L.  Winter 
said  that  the  study  among  APA¬ 
CAHN  newspapers  also  revealed 
“moderate  disagreement”  on 
whether  the  newsroom  has  adequate 
resources  for  its  job  and  if  the 
publisher  “really  cares  about  the 
news  product.” 

However,  both  editors  and 
publishers  were  in  accord  that  news¬ 
rooms  are  doing  a  good  job  of  using 
their  resources,  that  the  editor  is  “up 
to  speed”  on  how  the  financial  side 
works  and  is  knowledgeable  about 
how  other  departments  function  and 
what  their  problems  are. 

During  a  discussion  session  on 
survey  results.  Bob  Bentley,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Bakersfield  Califor¬ 
nian,  said,  “The  perception  seems  to 
be  that  editors  are  dewy-eyed,  naive 
and  idealistic  newsroom  types  with 


no  more  financial  responsibility  than 
Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker.” 

He  contended  that  an  “over¬ 
whelming  majority”  of  editors  today 
are  totally  responsible  for  preparation 
and  adherence  to  the  newsroom 
budget  and  “reasonably  aware  of  how 
it  relates  to  the  rest  of  the  paper.” 

Bentley  asserted  that  an  analysis  of 
the  API  research  may  convince 
publishers  that  editors  work  hard 
toward  achieving  a  “publisher-type” 
commitment  to  the  total  product  and 
that  “we  work  hard  and  think  deeply 
and  clearly  toward  achieving  it.” 


Speaking  to  the  publishers  in  the 
audience,  he  added:  “You  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  of  your  editors. 
You  have  the  clout  to  demand 
it  .  .  .  which  is  not  reciprocal  with 
editors  regarding  your  own  manage¬ 
ment. 

Peter  Bidder,  publisher  of  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  remarked 
that  good  editors  never  feel  they  have 
sufficient  resources,  “just  like  other 
department  managers.” 

Because  of  an  uncertain  economy, 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  more 
resources.  Bidder  continued.  Edi¬ 
tors,  he  said,  should  rely  more  on 
better  utilization  of  their  current 
resources. 


Bidder  said  that  when  the  editor 
tells  him  he  is  “running  tight”  on 
newsroom  costs,  “1  ask  him,  ‘If  you 
bought  the  paper  and  your  pay  were 
determined  by  how  efficient  you 
made  this  department,  what  could 
you  do  to  make  it  more  effective?’  ” 

Invariably,  Bidder  said,  the  editor 
will  then  come  up  with  a  more  “con¬ 
servative  budget.” 

The  publisher  maintained  that  edi¬ 
tors  should  participate  in  daily  finan¬ 
cial  meetings. 

He  also  advised  editors  to  ask 
themselves  if  they  have  “too  many 


chiefs  and  not  enough  Indians,”  sug¬ 
gesting  they  may  have  to  get  rid  of 
some  “deadwood”  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors. 

In  his  assessment  of  the  survey. 
Winter  noted  that  editors  have  a  “dif¬ 
ferent  perception  of  priorities”  from 
publishers  and  tend  to  be  less  optimis¬ 
tic  about  the  future  than  their 
publishers. 

Because  the  publisher  has  total 
responsibility  for  the  paper,  he  is 
more  profit-oriented  and  is  likely  to 
“push  for  short-term  profits  rather 
than  a  long-term  investment,”  Winter 
remarked. 

Still,  Winter  noted,  editors  today 
are  much  more  involved  in  non-news 
matters.  He  suggested  that  editors 
and  publishers  try  to  resolve  their 
differences  about  how  the  paper 
should  be  run. 

Charge  legislature 
with  violating  law 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  has  charged 
the  General  Assembly  with  violating 
the  state’s  sunshine  law  by  nego¬ 
tiating  and  preparing  the  1987-88  state 
budget  in  secret. 

Legislators,  however,  maintain 
that  the  gathering  of  state  House  and 
Senate  members  did  not  constitute  a 
meeting  under  the  law. 


What 

happened  to 
ADI’S  1-10? 

see  Cover  3 .. . 


“The  perception  seen)s  to  be  that  editors  are  dewy- 
eyed,  naive  and  idealistic  newsroom  types  with  no  more 
financial  responsibility  than  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker.” 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Sheriff  not  liable 
for  paper’s 
legal  fees 

A  sheriff  whose  $64-million  libel 
suit  against  two  Phoenix,  Ariz. ,  news¬ 
papers  was  dismissed  will  not  have  to 
pay  $270,000  in  legal  fees  spent  by  the 
newspapers. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Frederick 
Martone  also  ruled  Nov.  28  that  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  are  not  liable  for  any  part  of 
Sheriff  Dick  Godbehere’s  legal  costs. 
Godbehere  has  not  disclosed  how 
much  he  spent  on  the  lawsuit  or  who 
provided  the  money  to  pay  his  attor¬ 
neys. 

Martone  rejected  arguments  by  the 
newspapers’  lawyers  that  the  April 
1986  lawsuit  was  “frivolous”  and 
denied  their  request  that  Godbehere 
be  required  to  pay  defense  costs. 

Martone  dismissed  the  suit  July  18 
during  a  jury  trial.  After  hearing  46 
witnesses  in  26  days  of  trial,  Martone 
ruled  that  Godbehere  failed  to  prove 
news  stories  written  about  drug 
arrests  made  by  his  department  were 
inaccurate  or  malicious. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  by  Godbehere 
and  31  of  his  current  and  former  depu¬ 


ties  and  civilian  employees  against 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette,  and  14  current  and  for¬ 
mer  employees  of  the  newspapers. 

The  suit  focused  on  55  editorials, 
columns  and  news  articles  that  began 
with  a  May  12, 1985  copyrighted  story 
in  the  Republic  about  a  March  24, 
1985  drug  seizure  by  sheriff  s  depu¬ 
ties. 

—  AP 

Paper  obtains 
names  of 
murdered  women 

Using  the  California  Public  Rec¬ 
ords  Act  to  obtain  the  information, 
the  San  Diego  Union  reported  it  had 
learned  that  police  believe  as  many  as 
38  women  have  been  abducted  and 
murdered  in  a  series  of  unsolved  local 
killings. 

In  a  Dec.  6  story,  the  Union  quoted 
a  spokeswoman  for  the  Metropolitan 
Homicide  Task  Force,  who  said  the 
special  team  has  investigated  40 
deaths  that  have  occurred  since  Jan. 
1,  1985,  determining  that  38  of  the 
women  kidnapped  on  the  streets  were 
part  of  one  series  of  killings. 

The  slayings  are  similar  to  a  rash  of 


murders  in  the  Northwest  from  1982- 
84  in  which  48  women  died.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Union,  some  investigators 
believe  the  so-called  “Green  River 
Killer”  in  Seattle  may  have  shifted  his 
murder  rampage  to  San  Diego. 

Before  the  newspaper  obtained 
information  about  the  local  murders 
through  the  public  records  act,  task 
force  detectives  had  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  investigation.  They  also 
declined  to  furnish  information  about 
the  task  force  itself,  a  joint  operation 
of  the  San  Diego  police,  the  sheriff  s 
department  and  the  district  attorney’s 
office,  the  Union  noted. 

The  Union  published  the  names  of 
three  of  five  police  officers  assigned 
to  the  task  force.  The  identities  of  two 
others  were  not  released  because  they 
are  working  undercover,  the  paper 
reported. 


Hour  news  staffers 
vote  to  join  Guild 

By  a  25-4  vote,  news  staffers  at  the 
Hour,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  have  voted  to 
join  Local  3,  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  after  nearly  a  year  of  union 
organizational  work  at  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


TMTORMfiR? 


Insurance  words  don’t  always  mean  what  they 
are  intended  to  mean  to  non-insurance  people. 
Example:  In  insurance  lingo,  a  tort  reformer  is 
someone  trying  to  improve  the  civil  justice  system, 
not  a  baker  fancying  up  some  tortes. 

If  you  need  help  in  translating  “insurancese’ 
into  plain  English,  give  us  a  call.  For  that 
matter,  if  you  have  any  kind  of  question  about 
personal  insurance,  call  us.  If  we  can’t  help, 
we  may  be  able  to  point  you  to  someone 
who  can. 


STATI  F*«M 


INSURANCE 


Public  Relations  Department 
STATE  FARM  INSURANCE 
(309)  766-2521  or  766-2625 
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Book  reviews 

(Continued  from  pa^e  15} 


regards  Mr.  Nixon  not  as  a  misguided 
leader  for  resuming  the  bombing  of 
Hanoi,  but  as  a  cretinous 
murderer.  ...” 

John  3rd,  who  had  moved  from  the 
Detioit  Free  Press  to  work  on  the 
Daily  News  in  Philadelphia,  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  Philadelphia  in  December 
1975. 

The  tragedy  is  one  of  many  in  John 
Knight's  life  and  the  retelling  of  the 
life  and  death  of  so  many  close  to  him 
make  this  book  a  moving  human 
experience.  John  Knight  outlived 
three  wives.  His  oldest  son  John  S. 
Knight  Jr.  died  in  World  War  11. 
Knight’s  youngest  son  Frank  died  of  a 
brain  tumor.  A  third  son,  Charles 
Landon,  survives. 

Knight’s  principal  hobby  was  gam¬ 
bling,  from  the  poker  table  —  at 
which  he  was  known  to  cheat 
sometimes  —  to  horse  racing;  he  ran 
breeding  stables  in  Kentucky  with 
Marshall  Field  Jr. 

His  gambling  appeared  a  little  too 
close  for  comfort  for  some  of  his  staff. 
Whited  points  out  that  when  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  sent  a  team  to  Miami 
to  investigate  widespread  illicit  gam¬ 
bling,  the  editors  wondered  about  the 
“irony”  of  it.  Says  Whited:  “Nobody 
enjoyed  the  dice  more  than  John  S. 
Knight.  When  in  Miami  the  boss  was 
a  familiar  figure  at  the  illegal  casi¬ 
nos.” 

The  boss  espoused  lofty  ethical  ide¬ 
alism  in  some  of  his  memos.  When  he 
found  that  Miami  sportswriters  were 
on  the  payroll  of  the  Hialeah  race¬ 
course,  he  penned: 

“Free  meals,  free  drinks,  trips  to 
Cuba,  ‘publicity’ jobs  and  other  man¬ 
ifestations  of  life  on  the  cuff  have 
been  accepted  for  so  long  among 


Miami  journalists  that  mere  mention 
of  the  fact  produced  bored  express¬ 
ions  of  mock  surprise.  But  the  public 
has  a  right  to  look  to  newspapers  as 
protectors  of  its  interest.  That  interest 
cannot  be  guarded  when  reporters 
receive  this  sort  of  outside  compensa¬ 
tion.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.” 

He  returned  even  small  Christmas 
gifts  such  as  a  desk  set.  At  restaurants 
which  insisted  on  giving  him  a  free 
meal,  he  intoned:  “If  1  can’t  pay,  1 
won’t  come  back.” 


Theodore  Dreiser  Journalism,  Vol¬ 
ume  One,  Newspaper  Writings,  1892- 
1895.  T.D.  Nostwich,  editor.  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania.) 
398  pages. 

If  this  first  volume  in  a  planned 
35-volume  set  on  Dreiser’s  writings 
sounds  too  scholarly,  don’t  be  fooled. 
This  newspaper  excerpts  volume 
offers  some  of  the  most  exciting  and 
colorful  newspaper  writing  any¬ 
where.  In  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  New  York 
newspapers,  Dreiser  chronicled 
human  nature  with  its  foibles  and  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

As  a  reporter,  the  future  novelist 
wrote  about  the  search  in  a  barn  fire 
for  a  7-year-old  boy:  “The  body  of  the 
child  w'as  found,  charred  and  flame- 
eaten  until  only  the  trunk  was  left” 
{St.  Louis  Reporter,  May  23,  1893). 

He  conducted  jail  interviews  and 
covered  executions  and  lynchings; 
one  man  was  lynched  from  a  bridge 
“in  the  cool  morning  breeze,  with  the 
river’s  bright  waters  rippling  merrily 
over  innumerable  pebbles  below” 
{St.  Louis  Republic,  Jan.  18,  1894). 

He  treated  spiritualists  roughly. 
“About  the  time  the  audience  had 
gotten  tired  waiting,  a  spirituelle 
female,  one  of  the  few  in  the  room,  fell 


What 

happened  to 
ADI’S  11-25? 


see  Cover  3  . . 


upon  a  helpless  piano  and  tortured  it 
egregiously  for  some  minutes.  .  .  .” 
(St.  Louis  Republic,  Sept.  11,  1893). 

He  was  a  harsh  theater  critic. 
“Many  are  undoubtedly  inquisitive 
concerning  Jackson’s  acting  in  the 
character  of  Uncle  Tom.  All  excite¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  may  as  well 
subside,  for  Jackson  doesn’t  act.  He 
cannot  be  tried  by  any  standard 
known  to  the  playgoing  public.  .  .  .” 

Dreiser  goes  on  to  suggest  the 
would-be  actor  for  all  his  bombastic 
style  would  be  better  in  a  prizefight 
ring  {St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  May 
1,  1893). 

In  his  fiction,  which  included 
novels  such  as  Sister  Carrie,  Jennie 
Gerhardt,  The  Financier  and  An 
American  Tragedy,  Dreiser  is  noted 
for  his  realism  and  attention  to  signifi¬ 
cant  details.  The  genesis  for  his  style 
and  empathy  for  the  human  condition 
are  all  found  in  this  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  fast-paced  newspaper  writ¬ 
ings. 


Manufacturing  Consent:  The  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy  of  the  Mass  Media. Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Herman  and  Noam 
Chomsky.  (New  York:  Pantheon.) 
412  pages. 

While  there  is  nothing  really  new  in 
talking  about  the  manipulation  of 
news,  there  is  shock  value  to  suggest 
that  most  newspersons  are  merely 
putting  out  propaganda.  The  news¬ 
persons  in  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  book,  are  not  only  hacks 
but  propaganda  hacks. 

The  authors  concede  there  is  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  it  is  freedom 
within  limits.  The  boundaries  are  set 
by  government  and  other  elite  institu¬ 
tions  which  determine  society  values. 
A  reporter  today  is  about  as  free  as  a 
bird  in  a  cage. 

The  media,  the  authors  say,  are  not 
“cantankerous,  obstinate,  and  ubi¬ 
quitous  in  their  search  for  truth,”  as 
they  regard  themselves  but,  rather, 
proceed  to  serve  a  “societal  pur¬ 
pose”  “to  insulate  and  defend  the 
economic,  social,  and  political 
agenda  of  privileged  groups  that 
dominate  the  domestic  society  of  the 
state.” 

The  authors  insist  that  news  is 
determined  by  five  filters:  (I)  the 
wishes  of  the  control  groups  of  24 
large  media  corporations;  (2)  the 
influences  of  advertisers  and  their 
view  of  society;  (3)  the  dependen¬ 
cies  of  the  media  on  official  sources, 
partly  because  such  access  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use;  (4)  “flak”  or  PR  from 
powerful  groups:  (5)  “anticommun- 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Ad  forecast 

(Continued  from  pane  14) 


targeted  region.” 

In  addition,  “State  tourism  organizations,  hotels, 
motels  and  restaurant  chains  will  all  need  to  promote  their 
scheduled  events  on  a  more  frequent  basis.  This  is  due  to 
the  trend  of  shorter  lead  time  in  planning  more  casual 
vacations.  Middle-market  newspapers  can  take  advantage 
of  this  by  working  actively  with  these  major  organizations 
as  well  as  by  developing  ‘destination  pages’  and  other 
special  focus  sells  .  .  .  .” 

“A  newspaper’s  strong  ‘local’  (retail)  product  (e.g., 
regional  resort  advertising,  travel  agent  ads)  can  help 
attract  national  advertising  through  tie-in  and  readership 
bonuses,”  the  forecast  reported.  “Co-op  dollars  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  revenue  and  a  good  way  to  expand  both 
‘local’  and  national  leisure  advertising  buys.  Special 
sections  —  that  fill  a  need  —  can  draw  both  retail  and 
national  advertising  dollars.  A  district  sales  manager/ 
regional  sales  manager  is  always  a  key  factor  in  advertis¬ 
ing/promotion/newspaper  decisions.” 

Although  the  cruise  line  industry  has  “caught  an  elec¬ 
tronic  wave”  with  its  television  image  advertising,  the 
ratio  of  magazine  to  newspaper  advertising,  typically  60- 
40,  “is  changing  in  favor  of  newspapers.” 

Utilities/OfTice  Equipment 

“Utility  marketing  remains  more  active  than  in  previous 
years.  The  competition  should  provide  opportunities  for 
newspapers,”  reported  Cliff  Butler  in  Seattle.  “Long-dis¬ 
tance  telephone  companies  remain  competitive.  Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  volumes  should  be  at  1988  levels. 


“Computers  and  cellular  telephones  are  both  growth 
areas  in  sales  and  competition.  Newspapers  can  produce 
advertising  in  this  segment,”  according  to  the  report. 

“While  many  states  still  restrict  mass  media  advertis¬ 
ing,  more  and  more  public  utility  companies  are  very 
active  in  promotion  spending.  Newspapers  can  benefit  by 
involvement  in  these  special  events  with  supporting 
advertising.” 

Further,  “Deregulation  of  long-distance  telephone  car¬ 
riers  continues  to  focus  attention  on  regional  promotions. 
With  AT&T  holding  a  commanding  market  share  and  an 
advertising  plan  with  strong  tv  and  radio,  print  remains 
limited  to  major  markets.” 

The  sales  of  personal  computers  are  growing,  and  the 
report  predicts  that  advertisers  “will  increasingly  use 
print  for  both  item/price  promotions  and  to  secure  long- 
range  loyalty  of  customers.” 

Rapidly  declining  price  levels  and  more  retailers  enter¬ 
ing  the  marketplace  have  led  to  a  decline  in  cellular  tele¬ 
phone  sales,  the  report  noted.  “The  result  has  been  lower 
advertising  budgets  and  heavier  co-op  use.” 

About  Awards 


Murphy  honored.  Reg  Murphy,  publisher  and  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  received  the  1988  Partnership 
Award  from  the  Maryland  Food  Committee  in  honor  of 
Murphy’s  outstanding  commitment  to  the  fight  against 
hunger  in  Maryland. 

Kihss  Award.  Emily  Sachar,  an  education  reporter  for 
New  York  Newsday,  received  the  Peter  Kihss  Award  for 
Outstanding  Reporting  on  New  York  City  Government 
and  Public  Affairs. 


THE  PANNELL  KERR  FORSTER 
ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM  FOR 
OUTSTANDING  FINANCIAL  WRITING 

Pannell  Kerr  Forster,  the  national  accounting  and  The  program’s  fundamental  objective  is  to  recognize 

consulting  firm,  announces  its  Fifth  Annual  Awards  and  encourage  practicing  journalists’  outstanding 

Program  for  Outstanding  Achievement  in  Financial  contributions  to  the  public’s  understanding  of 

Writing  (U.S.).  complex  financial  issues  affecting  Americans. 


Entries  must  be  postmarked  or  delivery-dated  no  later 
than  January  16, 1989. 


Awards  for  both  broadcast  and  print  journalists  are 
given  for  scripts  and  articles  aired  or  published 
between  January  1  and  December  31, 1988.  A  $3,000 
Achievement  Award  and  three  $1,500  honor¬ 
able  mentions  are  awarded  to  journal¬ 
ists  in  each  category. 


For  entry  blanks  and  additional  information, 
j  contact 

Awards  Program  Chairman 

Ii  PANNELL  KERR  FORSTER 

One  Wilshire  Building 
Suite  1800 

824  South  Grand  Avenue 
1?  Los  Angeles,  CA  90017 

'I  (213)  6804)900 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Three  senior  executives  of  The 
Tribune  Company  have  been  named 
to  new  positions  as  of  Jan.  1. 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  63,  currently 
Tribune  Company  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  becomes  chairman 
and  CEO  and  remains  publisher  of  the 
Chicafio  Tribune. 

Charles  T.  Brumback,  60,  will 
become  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Tribune  Company.  Since 
1981,  he  has  been  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Company,  the  operating  company 
producing  and  distributing  the  news¬ 
paper. 

John  W.  Madigan,  51,  executive 
vice  president  of  Tribune  Company 
since  1981,  becomes  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Company. 

*  *  * 

Two  editors  have  been  named  to 
the  Pittshurffh  Press  features  staff. 

Suzanne  Martinson,  former  fea¬ 
tures  editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  is  the  new  lifestyle 
editor,  with  responsibilities  including 
the  style  and  food  sections  and  cover¬ 
age  of  fashion,  home,  family  life  and 
community  events. 

Allan  Walton,  assistant  features 
editor  since  1986,  is  the  new  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  with  responsibilities 
including  the  daily  tv  and  arts/enter¬ 
tainment  coverage.  Weekender, 
travel  and  TV  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Nicholas  Walser  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard- 
Speaker.  A  1988  graduate  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  University,  Selinsgrove, 
where  he  majored  in  English  and  eco- 
nomics,  Walser  also  will  help 
research  and  develop  a  co-operative 
advertising  program. 


David  Kraslow,  publisher  of  the 
Miami  News,  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  Cox  Newspapers  in  an 
announcement  by  David  E.  Eas¬ 
terly,  president. 

Easterly  also  announced  that  How¬ 
ard  Kleinberg,  editor  of  the  Miami 
News,  will  remain  with  Cox  as  a  col¬ 
umnist,  and  both  Kraslow  and  Klein¬ 
berg  will  have  offices  at  the  Palm 
Beach  Newspapers'  Miami  bureau. 

Cox  officials  announced  in  October 
that  the  News  would  either  be  sold  or 
closed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Kraslow  was  chief  of  the  Cox 
bureau  in  Washington  before  moving 
to  Miami  in  1977.  Kleinberg  joined  the 
News  as  a  sportswriter  in  1950  and 
had  advanced  to  editor  by  1976. 

*  *  * 

James  V.  Wyman,  deputy  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  is  being  promoted  efffective 
Jan.  1  to  vice  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  newspapers. 

He  succeeds  Charles  McCorkle 
Hauser,  who  is  retiring  after  15  years 
to  pursue  writing  and  teaching  inter¬ 
ests  in  journalism.  Hauser  joined  the 
Journal-Bulletin  in  1973  from  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star,  where  he  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

Wyman  joined  the  staff  in  1951  as  a 
state  staff  reporter.  He  transferred  to 
the  city  staff  of  the  Evening  Bulletin 
and  spent  two  years  as  a  reporter 
before  being  named  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  He  advanced  to  city  editor, 
executive  city  editor  and  Journal- 
Bulletin  metro  managing  editor 
before  being  promoted  to  his  present 
position  in  1985. 

*  *  * 

Terri  Heckmaster  was  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Quincy 
(l\\.)  Herald-Whig,  moving  from  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe. 
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Lee  E.  Dirks 
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Benjamin  J.  Burns,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Detroit  News  and 
current  chairman  of  the  journalism 
program  at  Wayne  State  University, 
will  become  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune 
and  the  Macomb  Daily,  Mount  Clem¬ 
ens,  Mich.,  on  Jan.  4.  The  two 
papers  are  owned  by  Adams  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Burns,  who  has  been  an  editorial 
consultant  to  Adams  since  August, 
also  will  be  publisher  of  the  seven 
Advisor  weeklies  and  the  Richmond 
Review  in  Macomb  County.  He  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
Wayne  State  journalism  program  in 
the  search  for  his  successor  and  in 
raising  funds  for  the  university’s  Jour¬ 
nalism  Institute  for  Minorities. 

Maurice  A.  Vincent,  editor  of  the 
Macomb  Daily,  will  assume  the  title 
of  editor  emeritus  and  continue 
responsibility  for  the  newspaper's 
editorial  page. 

Burns  replaces  J.  Gene  Chambers, 
publisher  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  paper 
since  1982  and  the  Royal  Oak  paper 
since  August,  when  Adams  bought 
the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Wertheimer  has  joined  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  copy  editor  on 
the  metropolitan  desk.  He  previously 
was  opinion  page  editor  at  The  Rec¬ 
ord,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  where  he  has 
held  a  variety  of  writing  and  editing 
posts  since  1968.  He  is  author  of  two 
books,  “Back  Then”  and  “The 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Show.” 

Also,  Charles  B.  Williams, 
joined  the  Times  as  an  editorial  artist. 
A  free-lance  artist  in  New  York  for 
the  last  four  years,  he  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  fine  arts  degree  from  Pacific 
Lutheran  University  in  Washington. 
*  *  * 

Andrew  T.  Bickford,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Nashua  (N.H.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  moves  up  to  publisher  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  succeeding  J.  Herman 
POULIOT,  who  is  retiring. 

*  *  * 

JEANNINE  Duvall,  formerly  with 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers  Inc., 
joined  The  Desert  Sun  Publishing 
Co.,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager.  She  oversees  classified 
for  the  Desert  Sun,  Palm  Springs,  and 
the  Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  News  and  the 
weekly  Desert  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

JANNINE  Malicki,  with  the  New 
Haven  Register  the  past  10  years,  has 
joined  GriffiniThomas  Recruitment 
Advertising  Division  of  Griffin: 
Thomas  Marketing  Communications. 
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James  M.  Kennedy 


Richard  Rouilard 


Pam  Johnson 


James  M.  Kennedy,  business 
enterprise  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  named  head  of  the 
national  business  news  department. 
He  succeeds  Michael  W.  Milligan, 
who  moved  to  vice  president  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Marston  and  Associates  Inc. 

Kennedy  was  business  editor  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune  before  joining  AP  in 
March  1987,  with  responsibility  for 
AP’s  domestic  and  foreign  staff  in- 
depth  coverage  of  business,  econom¬ 
ics  and  finance. 


Pam  Johnson,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  will 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette  on  Jan.  2,  succeeding 
Lynne  Holt,  who  has  retired. 

Johnson,  with  the  Star  for  13  years 
in  a  variety  of  increasingly  responsi¬ 
ble  executive  positions,  also  has  been 
active  in  minority  recruiting  and 
training  programs.  She  shared  in  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1982  for  the  Star’s 
spot  news  coverage  of  the  Hyatt 
Hotel  sky  walk  collapse.  A  Missouri 
native,  she  is  the  mother  of  two  teen¬ 
age  sons. 

In  another  editing  change,  Paul 
SCHATT,  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic,  moved  to  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Gazette  on  Dec.  5, 
succeeding  Jay  Brashear,  who 
accepted  early  retirement.  Both  the 
Gazette  and  the  Arizona  Republic  are 


Richard  Rouilard  has  been 
appointed  Style  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  moving 
from  society  editor  of  the  section 
where  he  has  worked  for  the  past 
year-and-a-half. 

Rouilard  previously  was  society 


editor  for  the  L.A.  Style  magazine  and 
social  columnist  of  the  Broadway 
supplement  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

He  holds  a  law  degree  from  South 
Texas  College  and  is  co-founder  of 
LFPL,  a  national  public-interest  law 
firm  based  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

Don  L.  Wheeler  has  been  named 
vice  president/production  in  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  succeeding  Charles  (Chuck) 
R.  Blevins,  who  is  forming  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  to  work  with  newspaper  and 
printing  industries.  Gannett  will 
become  the  first  client  of  the  new 
firm.  Chuck  Blevins  &  Associates. 

Wheeler  has  been  corporate  direc¬ 
tor  of  production  operations  since 
1985.  With  Gannett  since  1959,  he  has 
held  production  positions  in  Reno, 
and  with  the  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspaper  Group  and  Gannett  West. 

ip 

Clifford  Gallo  recently  joined 
the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  as  a  public  information  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Gallo  has  written  about  the  arts  and 
entertainment  for  various  publica¬ 
tions,  including  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  was  associate  director  of  public 
relations  for  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege,  Manchester.  He  currently 
writes  on  theitheater  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 


published  by  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Schatt  has  been  with  the  Republic 
more  than  25  years,  starting  as  a  copy 
clerk.  He  subsequently  was  a 
reporter,  urban  affairs  editor,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  and  editor  of  the 
Republic’s  Sunday  magazine 
Arizona. 

*  *  * 

Sally  J.  Cohen  is  newly  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Village  Voice,  New 
York  City,  moving  up  from  associate 
publisher. 

Cohen, who  joined  the  paper  in 
1979,  succeeds  David  Schneider- 
MAN,  president  of  Stern  Publica¬ 
tions,  the  parent  company  and  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly.  She  started 
as  a  salesperson  and  moved  to  retail 
advertising  manager,  display  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  then  to  her  most 
recent  position. 

Prior  to  the  Voice,  Cohen  worked 
on  Wall  Street  selling  stocks  and 
bonds  for  the  investment  banking  firm 
of  Alex  Brown  &  Sons  for  15  years. 
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OBITUARIES 


Willard  J.  Banyon,  74,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Pal¬ 
ladium,  died  Dec.  3  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness. 

His  father,  Willard  J.,  Sr.,  and 
uncle,  Stanley  R.,  were  among  found¬ 
ers  of  the  company  which  bought  the 
Herald-Palladium’s  predecessor  in 
1922  and  later  the  St.  Joseph  Herald- 
Press.  The  papers  merged  in  1975. 

Banyon  became  publisher,  presi¬ 
dent  and  majority  stockholder  of  the 
Palladium  Publishing  Co.  when  his 
uncle  died  in  1967  and  continued  as 
publisher  after  the  newspaper  was 
sold  to  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
1986. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  Cronan,  88,  former  soci¬ 
ety  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  widow  of  former  Courant  city 
editor  Maurice  R.,  died  Dec.  I. 

4:  >1: 

James  Henry  Ferguson,  72, 
whose  coverage  of  the  1948  Oregon 
flood  for  the  Associated  Press  made 
national  headlines,  died  Nov.  30  of 
complications  following  brain 
surgery. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Dubois  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier- 
Appeal  in  1935  and  two  years  later 
became  editor  of  the  weekly  Brook- 
ville  (Pa.)  Jefferson-Democrat.  He 
joined  the  Portland,  Ore.,  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  1945. 

4: 

Sheilah  Graham,  84,  self- 
described  as  the  last  of  the  “unholy 
trio”  of  Hollywood  gossip  columnists 
who  could  strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
film  stars  and  studio  bosses  alike, 
died  Nov.  18  in  Good  Samaritan  Hos¬ 
pital,  West  Palm  Beach,  of  congestive 
heart  failure. 

Born  in  a  London  slum,  she  grew 
up  in  an  orphanage  and  began  acting 
on  stage  and  writing  about  the  thea¬ 
ter.  Her  journalism  ambitions  took 


her  to  Hollywood  where  she  met 
novelist  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  She  later 
wrote  “Beloved  Infidel,”  the  best¬ 
selling  story  of  their  stormy  love 
affair. 

In  1941,  following  Fitzgerald’s 
death,  Graham  went  to  England  as  a 
war  correspondent.  She  returned  to 
the  United  States  after  the  war, 
became  an  American  citizen  and  con¬ 
tinued  her  work  as  a  movie  columnist. 
In  the  ’60s  she  changed  the  column 
title  from  “Hollywood  Today”  to 
“Hollywood  Everywhere” — in 
response  to  declining  interest  in 
movie  gossip. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  E.  Kelly,  74,  a  sports 
writer  who  worked  for  the  late  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  for  50  years 
before  retiring  in  1979,  died  Nov.  22 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Kelly  wa.'  a  past  president  of  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America  and  of  the  Philadelphia  chap¬ 
ter.  An  Army  veteran,  he  served  in 
the  Philippines  during  World  War  II. 

He  had  won  many  awards  over  the 
years,  and  most  recently  was 
inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
Philadelphia  Soccer  Oldtimers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  profes¬ 
sional  soccer  player  and  had  played 
golf  nearly  every  day  for  50  years  on 
public  links.  His  son,  Ray  Jr.,  cov¬ 
ered  baseball  for  the  Cherry  Hill 
(N.J.)  Courier  Post  from  1965  through 
1980. 

*  *  * 

Hal  Lehrman,  77,  a  co-founder  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  and  its  presi¬ 
dent  in  1967-70,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
on  Oct.  31. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  he  began  his  career  as 
a  reporter  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  1 934  and  later  was  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent.  He  also  worked  at  Newsweek 
magazine,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Robert  I.  Queen,  69,  a  journalist 
and  radio  script  writer,  died  Oct.  30  of 
complications  following  a  stroke. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Bronx  Home  News,  New 
York,  and  worked  as  an  editor  for  the 
CBS  Radio  Network,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  He  later  ran  his  own  news  fea¬ 
ture  service.  Press  Wire  Service,  and 
then  was  a  public  relations  consultant 
for  various  organizations,  including 
the  Greater  New  York  Fund. 

*  *  * 

David  Reid,  66,  a  retired  foreign 
correspondent,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Dec.  6  at  his  home  in  Estoril,  Por¬ 
tugal.  He  joined  Reuters  in  1953  and 
worked  in  a  number  of  countries.  He 
retired  last  April  and  moved  to 
Estoril. 

*  *  * 

William  Sexton  ,  6 1 ,  a  former  New 
York  Daily  News  suburban  copy  desk 
chief,  died  Nov.  22  while  recuperat¬ 
ing  from  lung  surgery  at  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Memorial  Hospital. 

Sexton  served  in  the  Navy  before 
getting  a  job  as  copyboy  in  1947  at  the 
old  New  York  Journal  American  and 
moved  to  the  Daily  News  in  1966 
when  the  Journal  folded.  He  went  to 
Florida  in  1982  and  worked  at  the 
Miami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  Johannes  Steel,  80,  a 
journalist,  radio  commentator  and  a 
foreign  editor  of  the  New  York  Post, 
died  Nov.  30  at  his  home  in  Newtown, 
Conn. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Germany  in  the  early  ’30s,  wrote  for 
The  Nation  in  1934  and  got  the  job  of 
foreign  editor  at  the  Post  by  writing 
articles  accurately  predicting  that 
Hitler  would  conduct  purges.  He  also 
predicted  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  a  week  before  it 
occurred  and  last  October  wrote  in  his 
syndicated  financial  column  that  the 
stock  market  would  crash  three  days 
before  it  did. 

*  *  * 

John  Upton  Terrell,  87,  a 
reporter  and  author  and  historian  of 
the  Old  West,  died  Dec.  1  of  a  heart 
attack. 

Terrell  wrote  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  was  a  West  Coast  editor 
for  the  United  Press  and  covered 
Gen.  George  Patton’s  Third  Army  in 
World  War  II  for  Newsweek. 

The  author  of  more  than  40  books 
which  included  war  chronicles, 
novels  and  children’s  stories  and  his¬ 
tories  of  the  Old  West,  he  continued 
publishing  well-received  books  into 
this  decade. 
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IN  BRIEF 


R.l.  inducts  four 
into  haii  of  fame 

Four  newspapermen  who  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  Rhode  Island 
journalism  were  recently  inducted 
into  the  Rhode  Island  Journalism  Hall 
of  Fame  in  ceremonies  conducted  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Press  Association  as 
part  of  its  third  annual  Press  Day 
Seminar  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Honored  were:  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
the  late  publisher  of  the  Woonsocket 
Call;  Paule  S.  Loring,  the  late  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  and  artist  for  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin ;  Michael 
P.  Metcalf,  former  publisher  of  the 
Journal-Bulletin,  who  died  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  last  year;  and  George  H.  Utter, 
founder  of  the  Westerly  Sun. 

Lew  Green  named 
publisher  of  Sport 

Lewis  G.  Green,  who  recently 
resigned  as  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers  Inc. ,  has  been  named  the 
new  vice  president  and  publisher  of 
Sport  magazine,  effective  Jan.  3. 

Green  replaces  Charles  M.  Stenti- 
ford  who  had  agreed  to  stay  on  as 
publisher  for  six  months  when  the 
magazine  was  bought  by  the  Petersen 
Publishing  Co.  last  July. 

\NCAM  booklet 

A  14-page  booklet  about  classified 
advertising  called  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising:  A  Perspective  has 
been  produced  by  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers. 

The  booklet  is  designed  to  be  used 


as  a  teaching  tool  to  introduce  college 
and  upper-level  high  school  students 
to  classified  as  an  advertising  medium 
and  to  explain  how  and  why  it  works. 
Included  in  the  booklet  are  questions 
to  serve  as  discussion  starters  and 
exercises  in  creating  classified  ads,  as 
well  as  graphics  that  can  be  used  to 
create  overhead  transparencies. 

Written  by  Dick  MacDonald, 
retired  publisher  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service,  the  booklet’s 
graphics  and  layout  were  designed  by 
the  MacDonald  Classified  Service 
and  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dis¬ 
patch  and  News  Leader.  It  was  devel¬ 
oped  under  ANCAM’s  education 
committee,  headed  by  Harold  Var- 
nado,  classified  ad  manager  at  the 
Houston  Post. 


Major  ad  campaign 
starts  in  NY  Times 

The  first  installment  of  a  major 
advertising  series  called  “Horizon 
1992”  was  slated  to  begin  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Dec.  12.  The  campaign 
will  run  twice  a  year,  concluding  in 
1992.  The  nine-page  advertorial, 
which  is  made  up  of  advertising  and 
editorial  copy  prepared  by  free¬ 
lancers,  will  run  in  the  Business  Day 
section. 

“Horizon  1992”  is  the  theme  given 
to  the  12-member  European  Com¬ 
munity’s  campaign  to  create  a  unified 
European  market  by  the  year  1992. 

Each  advertising  section  in  the 
series  will  address  both  economic  and 
political  issues  within  the  European 
market.  Advertisers  include  banks, 
investment  houses,  major  accounting 
firms,  communications  companies, 
consulting  firms  and  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  engineering  compa¬ 
nies. 


Morning  Call  prints 
millionth  classified 

For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
the  Morning  Call  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
has  published  over  one  million  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  reaching  that  mark  at  the  end 
of  November. 

According  to  the  paper,  the  success 
of  three  special  classified  sections 
published  during  the  year  helped 
boost  the  total.  The  most  recent, 
“Classified  Magic,”  numbered  70 
pages,  tying  the  spring  section, 
“Classified  Carnival,”  as  the  largest 
classified  advertising  section  put 
together  by  the  newspaper.  The  third 
section,  “July  Jubilee,”  totaled  66 
pages. 


Ownership  changes 

The  final  contracts  have  been 
signed  for  the  purchase  of  the  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Evening  Times  by  Gazette 
Printing  Co.  The  price  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  not  disclosed. 

The  new  Monroe  Publishing  Co. 
will  be  a  subsidiary  of  Gazette  Print¬ 
ing,  publishers  of  the  Janesville 
Gazette,  Marinette  Eagle-Star, 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald  Leader 
and  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe. 

Sidney  Bliss,  president  of  Gazette 
Printing  will  be  president  of  the  new 
company,  and  Larry  E.  Lund,  the 
newspaper’s  former  owner,  will  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

James  S.  Bruce  will  be  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  with  com¬ 
plete  administrative  responsibilities. 
Judie  Hyde  will  be  managing  editor. 
*  *  * 

The  Brush  (Colo.)  News-Tribune,  a 
weekly  newspaper  that  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  for  94  years,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  James  and  Sharon  Bzdek 
by  the  Sterling  Publishing  Co.  The 
purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 

Sterling  Publishing  Co.  operates 
the  Journal- Advocate  in  Sterling, 
Colo.,  and  is  a  division  of  American 
Printing  Co.,  a  wholly  owned  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Hollinger  Inc.  of  Toronto. 

American  Publishing  Co.  on  Sept.  1 
completed  arrangements  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Journal-Advocate  from 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc. 

American  Publishing  owns  57  daily 
newspapers  and  71  weeklies,  with 
headquarters  in  Illinois.  Hollinger 
Inc.  publishes  newspapers  in  Canada 
and  England,  including  the  London 
Telegraph. 


What 

happened  to 
ADI’S  26-200? 

see  Cover  3  .. . 
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Cleaner  inks 

For  the  cost  of  low-rubs,  superior  inks  are  now  available 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  two-part  series 
on  development  and  use  of  no-rub 
inks.) 

Many  readers’  hands  are  cleaner 
now  than  when  they  held  last  year’s 
newspapers  printed  with  low-rub 
inks,  and  it  may  be  hard  to  convince 
them  they’re  not  handling  entirely  no¬ 
rub  inks. 

What  manufacturers  have  devel¬ 
oped  are  new  inks  with  rub  reductions 
of  70%  to  90%  or  better,  depending  on 
production  conditions.  Regardless  of 
name  or  designation,  the  new  inks  fall 
within  a  range  likely  not  only  to  elimi¬ 
nate  visible  ruboff,  but  also  provide 
better  production  and  reproduction. 

With  widespread  use  of  earlier  low- 
rub  inks,  smudging  and  reader  com¬ 
plaints  diminished.  Ruboff  “used  to 
be  our  biggest  complaint,”  said  Tom 
Leedham,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  at  The  Tribune  and  San  Dief>o 
Union.  He  said  complaints  ceased 
after  going  over  to  low-rubs. 

“The  only  place  we  get  it  now  is 
from  some  of  our  inserts,”  he  added. 
That,  too,  may  change.  Treasure 
Chest,  printers  of  inserts,  Sunday 
magazines  and  comics,  began  using  a 
no-rub  from  the  Ink  Company  several 
months  ago. 

Wall  Street  Journal  national  pro¬ 
duction  manager  William  Harmer 
said  some  Journal  production  manag¬ 
ers  said  “they  actually  got  letters 
from  some  people  saying  they  saw  a 
difference.” 

The  Portland  Oregonian  got  posi¬ 
tive  reader  response  as  well,  and  used 
promotional  ads  to  tell  readers  about 
low-rub. 

Though  the  paper  has  not  alerted 
readers  to  its  newer  no-rub  ink,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  James  Rogers  said, 
“I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  —  it  is 
an  improvement.”  In  fact,  of  the  first 
no-rub  to  reach  the  market,  Robin¬ 
son  said,  “It’s  .  .  .  phenomenally 
good.”  He  added  that  a  change  from 
low-  to  no-rub  amounts  to  a  “subtle 
difference,”  and  that  readers  should 
experience  no  rub  at  all. 

He  said  his  paper  was  among  the 
first  to  experiment  with  and  commit 
to  low-rubs,  and  then  to  try  the  no¬ 


rubs.  His  remarks  concerned  Flint 
Ink  Corp.’s  Arrowlith  Rub-Free 
Black.  The  Ink  Company’s  Ultra  will 
likely  be  tested  at  the  Oregonian  as 
well. 

The  New  York  Times  is  taking  a 
guarded  approach  to  the  new  inks,  in 
this  case  products  from  Huber  Corp. 

“We  started  out  with  the  low-rub 
and  now  we’re  with  a  combination  of 
no-rub  and  the  low-rub,”  said  Larry 
Cluny,  assistant  manager  at  the 
Times’s  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  plant. 
“We’re  still  in  the  experimental 
stages.” 

Results  have  been  fine  but  experi¬ 
menting  continues.  The  plant  is 
increasing  use  of  mixed  inks  from  one 
press  to  18  units  (half  the  print  capac¬ 
ity).  After  running  it  out  of  canisters 
“without  adverse  effects,”  quality 
controller  Edward  Skaperda  said 
“more  extensive”  tests  will  run  a 
5,0(X)-gallon  load  of  mixed  ink  starting 
at  midmonth  and  lasting  about  a 
month. 


The  decision  to  test  a  mixed  ink  was 
made  by  both  the  Times  and  Huber. 
Skaperda  said  Huber  naturally  did  not 
want  problems  any  more  than  did 
the  Times,  which  is  in  no  position  to 
allow  any  interruption  of  production. 

“It’s  a  question  of  being  exception¬ 
ally  cautious,”  he  said. 

Times  personnel  traveled  the  coun¬ 
try,  visiting  newspaper  plants  running 
no-rubs.  Skaperda  said  many  of  the 
plants  were  able  to  have  tighter  pro¬ 
cess  and  maintenance  controls  and, 
perhaps,  more  time.  Greater  attention 
and  frequent  cleaning  could  thereby 
prevent  any  problems  associated  with 
new  inks. 

While  some  plants  cleaned  rollers 
and  blankets  after  every  run,  said 
Skaperda,  “here,  we’re  only  able  to 
do  that  once  a  week.  We  just  have  a 
round-the-clock  factory  going  here.” 

He  said  there  was  concern  that  the 


newer  inks,  if  not  closely  controlled, 
might  clog  in  the  pack  or  cause  other 
problems  “that  plagued  some  of  these 
places  when  they  were  introduced,” 
but,  after  observing  the  effects  in  his 
plant,  he  reported  that  the  “problems 
w'.  re  not  near  as  severe  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  tb^ught.” 

Printing  with  Huber’s  straight  no¬ 
rub  may  begin  in  about  four  to  five 
months,  according  to  Skaperda,  who 
said  he  doubted  there  would  be  any 
problem.  Low-rub  ink  gave  a  30-35% 
rub  reduction;  mixed  low-rub  and  no¬ 
rub  reduced  rub  off  by  45-50%.  The 
no-rub  alone  is  expected  to  produce 
less  than  10  or  15%  rub  off. 

“All  these  problems  will  have  to  be 
ironed  out  here,”  said  Skaperda, 
before  the  “ultimate  aim”  of  running 
only  no-rub  on  Goss  Colorliners  at  the 
Times’s  new  Edison,  N.J.,  plant.  (If 
Huber  gets  the  nod,  deliveries  should 
be  easy  —  the  new  Times  facility  and 
Huber’s  production  plant  are  almost 
neighbors.) 


Reports  from  the  first  bulk  produc¬ 
tion  runs  with  U.S.  Printing  Ink’s 
RubPruf  were  not  available,  but  early 
runs  from  tote  tanks  were  promising. 
The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
used  GPl  and  U SPl  low-rubs  until  this 
month.  Production  manager  John 
Vincenti  said  suppliers  promised  the 
newer  products  would  give  a  further 
35-40%  improvement,  and  his  own 
tests  showed  those  inks  worked  fine 
and  showed  improvement. 

The  Register  is  now  printing  with  a 
bulk  delivery  of  the  new  General 
Printing  Ink  product.  Vincenti  antici¬ 
pated  doing  the  same  afterward  with 
USPI  RubPruf.  He  added  that  his 
paper  recycles  approximately  90%  of 
its  ink  and  expressed  concern  that  the 
newer  products  be  reclaimable. 

New  Haven  uses  Artech  ink  recla¬ 
mation  equipment.  In  addition  to 
using  gravity  and  filters  to  separate 


What  manufacturers  have  developed  are  new  inks 
with  rub  reductions  of  70%  to  90%  or  better, 
depending  on  production  conditions. 
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Rogers  said  he  does  not  expect  no- 
rub  prices  to  creep  up  after  accep- 


said  he  thinks  it’s  the  lowest  price  on  Edelman  said  USPl’s  RubPruf  has  Rogers  said  he  does  not  expect  no- 
the  market.  Rogers  said  the  super  “been  reasonably  well  accepted.”  rub  prices  to  creep  up  after  accep- 
low-rubs  cost  about  30%  more  than  Indeed,  for  bargain  price  and  given  tance,  saying  that  suppliers  must  jus- 
conventional  inks,  which,  from  the  the  encouraging  reports  from  all  tify  increases  to  larger  buyers,  who 
prices  quoted,  seems  to  be  generally  users,  the  new  inks  might  be  expected  are  astute  enough  to  know  if  it  is  Justi- 


the  case. 


to  catch  on  fast. 


Making  the  switch  to  no-rub 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

For  the  price  of  low-rub  ink  a  news¬ 
paper  can  have  no-rub,  so  why  not 
make  the  switch? 

The  Portland  Oregonian  “bit  the 
bullet”  and  paid  for  super  low-rub. 

“If  a  paper  has  already  decided  to 
pay  the  extra  cost  .  .  .  there’s  no  rea¬ 
son  not  to  go  to  this  ink  that’s  even 
better,”  said  production  manager 
James  Rogers. 

In  view  of  early  setbacks,  General 
Printing  Ink  marketing  manager  Rob¬ 
ert  Brough  was  more  cautious. 

“I  don’t  know  that  that  will  ever 
happen,”  he  said  when  asked  if  most 
or  all  low-rub  users  would  switch  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

“That  product  right  now  kind  of 
has  a  bad  rap  to  it,”  he  said,  citing 
earlier  odor  complaints,  mucous 
membrane  irritation  and  testing  flops. 
He  thought  “a  large  percentage  of  the 
industry”  would  wait  or  let  someone 
else  run  it  first. 

Brough  said  various  rub-reduction 
inks  account  for  about  half  of  GPl’s 
web  offset  business  after  steady 
increases  for  the  last  IVi  years. 

“I  would  not  expect  that  kind  of 
growth  to  continue,”  he  said.  “It’s 
going  to  level  off  .  .  .  especially  in  the 
type  of  economic  year  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  having. 

“You  look  at  that  kind  of  percen¬ 
tage  expenditure  just  to  do  what — 
reduce  subscriber  complaints?  That’s 
got  to  be  low  on  their  list  of  priorities 
when  they’re  looking  at  losing  ROP 
advertising  dollars  and  newsprint 
going  up.” 

Robert  Throckmorton,  sales  and 
marketing  manager  at  the  Ink  Com¬ 
pany,  is  not  so  sure. 

“The  market  [for  low-rubs]  is  cer¬ 
tainly  growing,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
greater  concern  with  quality.  “One 
aspect  of  quality  is,  of  course,  the  rub- 
off  element.  It  is  sometimes  a  com¬ 
petitive  issue  between  papers,  but 
more  than  ever  it  is  becoming  an  issue 
of  quality.” 

Huber  Corp.’s  optimism  is  based 
on  a  recent  newspaper  survey. 
Though  Huber  offers  a  product  with 
rub  reduction  reaching  into  the  super 
low-rub  to  no-rub  range,  its  survey 


concerned  low-rub  in  general.  It 
found  that  58%  of  the  40%  who 
responded  were  using  a  low-rub  of 
some  sort,  and  21%  plan  to  convert. 

While  the  58%  may  wait  before 
switching  to  no-rub  —  if  not  already 
using  it  —  the  21%  who  plan  to  con¬ 
vert  may  convert  to  no-rub  if  others’ 
experience  proves  satisfactory.  Cost 
and  lack  of  complaints  were  cited  as 
reasons  others  would  not  convert. 

The  survey  spurred  Huber’s  effort 
to  further  lower  its  rub.  Though  low- 
rub  inks  in  the  40-60%  rub  reduction 
range  worked  like  magic  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  complaints,  not  every 
paper  had  satisfactory  results. 
Among  those  whose  comparatively 
modest  rub  reductions  translated  into 
very  high  complaint  reductions,  there 
were  large-circulation  papers  for 
whom  a  95%  or  higher  reduction  in 
complaints  still  left  too  many  readers 
with  black  thumbs  and  soiled  suits. 

Among  other  findings,  the  survey 
showed  70%  of  respondents  wanted 
maximum  rub  reduction  in  two  to 
three  hours,  75%  will  not  pay  more  for 


a  better  low-rub,  and  97%  will  make 
minor  press  modifications  to  improve 
quality,  runnability  and  ruboff. 

Among  the  larger  news  ink  ven¬ 
dors,  Flint  Ink  Corp.  was  the  first  to 
market  and  offers  probably  the  most 
positive  projections.  Arrow  Rub-Free 
Black  accounts  for  “well  beyond  a 
third  of  our  business,”  said  corporate 
news  ink  manager  Donald  Phillips. 


Wifag  sells  press 
to  Austrian  daily 

Wifag  announced  sale  of  a  40,000- 
rph  OF  790  press  to  Styria,  in  Graz, 
Austria,  publisher  of  the  Kleine  Zei- 
tung  daily  tabloids,  with  the  largest 
circulation  after  Vienna’s  papers. 

The  Swiss  pressmaker  said  the 
order  features  twin-satellite  stack 
configuration  (16  inking  units),  offer¬ 
ing  section  and  color  flexibility  in 
limited  space.  Up  to  four  webs  pro¬ 
duce  128-page  tabloids;  two  webs 
give  four  colors  on  both  sides  up  to  64 
pages.  (E&P,  Nov.  19,  P.36.) 


Get  on  Top  of  the  Bottom  Line 


We’re  also  in  the  newspaper  business,  so  we  know 
what  you  need  to  keep  track  of  the  bottom  line.  I 
We  have  continued  to  enhance  our  electronic 
business  systems  to  keep  pace  with  the  ind¬ 
ustry.  We  feature  the  new  AT&T  6386  WGS 
computer  that  provides  the  speed  and  flexibility  ' 
today's  newspaper  bookkeepers  require. 

The  best  newspaper  managers  are  the  ones  I  \ 
who  have  fast  access  to  accurate  and  X 

understandable  advertising,  circulation  and 
accounting  information. 


O  nrrr\pr<fV\f^rrr\pef\T 


For  more  information,  call  (417)  782-0280 
and  get  to  the  bottom  line. 


STAUFFER 

«MEDIA  SYSTEMSl^ 

P.O.  Box  1330,  Joplin,  MO  64802 
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Combining  iiteracy  and  computer  training 

Successful  Los  Angeles  Times’  program  grows 


Los  Angeles  Times  employee  Jose  Aguayo  assists  his  wife  Elsa  in  the 
newspaper's  reading  lab.  Elsa  completed  the  PALS  (Principle  of  Alphabet 
Literacy)  program  used  in  the  lab  in  October  1988  and  boosted  her  grammar 
and  typing  skills  enough  to  get  a  job  in  the  Times  circulation  department. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  LosAnfieles  Times  is  rounding 
out  a  year  of  what  it  describes  as  a 
successful  combined  literacy  and 
computer-training  program  believed 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Besides  providing  a  full-time 
administrator  and  instructor  for  the 
reading  lab,  the  Times  has  furnished 
office  space  and  equipment,  consist¬ 
ing  of  12  computers  and  IBM  software 
designed  for  adults  who  read  and 
write  below  the  fifth-grade  level. 

The  facility  serves  Times  employ¬ 
ees  who  have  chosen  to  improve  their 
skills  and  individuals  sponsored  by 
community  agencies. 

The  lab  can  accommodate  16  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  given  time  and  offers  flexi¬ 
ble  hours  to  meet  their  needs  for  the 
20-week  program. 

Associate  editor  Jean  Sharley  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  initiated  the  project  in 
December  1987,  said  Times  manage¬ 
ment  wanted  to  provide  a  program 
that  could  serve  a  wide  variety  of 
people  —  in  the  community  as  well  as 
employees  and  their  families. 

“Since  the  cost  of  tutoring  indivi¬ 
duals  to  read  one-on-one  is  so  high  in 
terms  of  money  and  time,  we  decided 
to  test  a  new  teaching  method  using 
computer  technology  to  accelerate 
this  learning  process,”  she  added. 

The  software  is  PALS  (Principle  of 
Alphabet  Literacy  System),  an  inter¬ 
active,  self-paced  program  that  com¬ 
bines  use  of  a  personal  computer  with 
a  laser  videodisc. 

Margene  Larson,  an  IBM  consul¬ 
tant  who  works  with  the  Times  cour¬ 
tesy  of  IBM,  said,  “The  goal  is  for 
students  to  be  able  to  write  everything 
they  can  say. 

“Thus,”  she  continued,  “partici¬ 
pants  must  have  some  speaking 
vocabulary  in  English,  but  can  benefit 
from  the  instruction,  even  if  they  have 
had  little  reading  experience.” 

The  lab  is  headed  by  Barbara 
Neder,  who  noted  that  students 
develop  a  camaraderie  “that  makes 
the  learning  process  fun. 

“They  work  in  pairs  during  the 
reading  phase  of  the  program  and  help 
each  other  with  letter  recognition  and 
pronunciation,”  she  continued. 

Later,  in  the  writing  phase,  stu¬ 
dents  read  their  stories  to  their  part¬ 
ners,  who  assist  in  editing  them 


before  the  stories  are  presented  to  the 
class,  Neder  said. 

“Of  course,  in  many  of  those  early 
stories,  the  students  talk  about  why 
they  came  to  class  to  begin  with,” 
Neder  stated. 

“Most  want  to  read  so  they  can 
help  their  own  children  in  school. 
Many  hope  that  gaining  these  skills 
will  help  them  get  a  better  Job,  and 
almost  all  of  them  want  to  be  able  to 
read  on  their  own,  without  depending 
on  others  for  help,”  she  observed. 

One  student  was  able  to  pass  a  writ¬ 
ten  driver’s  license  test  for  the  first 
time  as  the  result  of  his  lab  training. 

Several  of  the  students  are  from  the 
PUENTE  Learning  Center  in  the 
nearby  Boyle  Heights  neighborhood. 

Sister  Jennie  Lechtenberg  of  the 
center  said  of  the  Times  program: 
“Our  students  receive  great  benefits 
from  coming  here. 

“The  program  backs  up  what  they 
learn  in  the  ESL  (English  as  a  Second 
Language]  class  and  they  are  learning 
typing  and  gaining  exposure  to  com¬ 
puters.” 

Sister  Jennie  was  so  impressed  with 
her  pupils’  experience  at  the  Times 
that  she  applied  for  private  founda¬ 
tion  funding  to  set  up  a  similar  lab  in 
Boyle  Heights. 


The  Times  Mirror  Foundation 
recently  approved  a  $50.(M)0  grant  to 
buy  computer  hardware  and  PALS 
software  for  the  PUENTE  center. 

Los  Angeles  Times  publisher  Tom 
Johnson,  in  explaining  the  paper’s 
rationale  for  the  literacy  lab,  said, 
“As  a  newspaper  and  as  a  corporate 
citizen,  we  believe  that  illiteracy  is  a 
concern  that  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  ignore. 

“The  social  implications  of  this 
problem  are  enormous,  as  is  the  cost 
of  illiteracy  —  in  dollars  and 
productivity  —  to  this  nation’s  busi¬ 
nesses.” 

The  Times  said  its  budget  for  set¬ 
ting  up  the  lab  included  $58,000  for 
hardware  and  $18,0(X)  for  software. 

Other  businesses  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Times  program  if  they  send 
a  company  representative  along  to 
assist  their  students  and  provide  addi¬ 
tional  educational  opportunities  to 
those  who  complete  the  course. 

Series  about  Koch 

The  New  York  Daily  News  recently 
published  excerpts  from  City  for  Sale: 
Ed  Koch  and  the  Betrayal  of  New 
York,  a  new  book  by  Jack  Newfield 
and  Wayne  Barrett. 
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PCs  and  Research 

Study  shows  personal  computers  play  a  major 
role  in  newspaper  research  departments 


By  Glenn  Roberts 

The  personal  computer  has  become 
a  vital  tool  in  almost  all  newspaper 
research  departments,  with  93%  indi¬ 
cating  they  use  PCs  for  everything 
from  graphics  to  subscriber  tracking. 

These  findings  were  revealed  in  a 
survey  of  Newspaper  Research 
Council  members  who  represent  220 
newspaper  research  departments. 

The  survey  was  mailed  to  the  220 
NRC  members,  with  results  based  on 
135  returns,  or  a  61%  response  rate. 
The  survey  was  completed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1987. 

The  heavy  use  of  PCs  is  shown  by 
47%  of  newspapers  which  use  three  or 
more  PCs  for  research.  Almost  two  of 
10  (17%)  have  five  or  more  PCs  in 
research. 

The  greatest  use  of  PCs  in  research 
is  for  graphics  (89%),  then  secondary 
data  (82%)  and  tabulating  surveys/ 
polls  (62%).  Other  uses  measured  in 
the  survey  are  syndicated  data  analy¬ 
sis  (52%),  advertising  rate  analysis 
(39%t,  forecasting  (35%)  and  sub¬ 
scriber  tracking  (19%). 

Among  the  graphic  users,  91% 
apply  graphics  for  reports,  85%  for 
advertising  presentations  and  51%  to 
generate  slides. 

IBM  PC  models  are  the  leading 
brand  among  newspaper  researchers, 
followed  by  Apple  Macintosh,  Com¬ 
paq,  AT&T,  Hewlett-Packard  and 
Tandy. 

Software  is  dominated  by  Lotus 
123  for  the  various  research  tasks, 
except  for  tabulating  surveys,  which 
is  led  by  SPSS.  Other  popular  soft¬ 
ware  among  researchers  are  Abtab, 
dBase  2  and  3,  Symphony,  SAS, 
Excel,  Chart,  Chartmaster,  Mac¬ 
Paint,  Graphwriter  and  Harvard. 

The  following  tables  detail  the  use 
of  computers  in  newspaper  research 
departments  at  the  time  of  the  survey: 


Use  of  Personal  Computers 
in  research: 

Tabulate  surveys/polls  62% 

Secondary  data  82% 

Forecasting  35% 


(Roberts  is  executive  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Research  Council.) 


Rate  analysis  39% 

Subscriber  tracking  19% 

Syndicated  data  analysis  52% 

Graphics  89% 


Number  of  PCs  used  in  research 
department: 

One  26% 

Two  27% 

Three  20% 

Four  10% 

Five/more  17% 

Brand/model  PC  in  research 
department: 

IBM-XT  46% 

IBM- AT  35% 

IBM  PC  23% 

Apple  Macintosh  13% 

Compaq  10% 

AT&T  06% 

Hewlett-Packard  06% 

Tandy  02% 

Apple/other  02% 

Misc.  19% 


Software  for  tabulating  surveys 
(percent  of  survey  users): 
SPSS  40% 

AbTab  36% 

Lotus  123  35% 

dBase2/3  10% 

Statpac  08% 

Microtab  04% 

SAS  04% 

Symphony  04% 

Survey  System  03% 

Misc.  12% 


Software  for  secondary  data 
(percent  of  secondary  users): 


Lotus  123 

60% 

dBase2/3 

24% 

SPSS 

17% 

AbTab 

10% 

Symphony 

09% 

Excel 

03% 

Supercalc 

03% 

Statpac 

03% 

Misc. 

18% 

Software  for  forecasting 
(percent  of  forecast  users): 
Lotus  123  48% 

Symphony  12% 

dBase2/3  07% 


Forecastmaster 

SAS 

SPSS 

AbTab 

Excel 

Misc. 


07% 

05% 

05% 

05% 

05% 

24% 


Software  for  rate  analysis 
(percent  of  rate  users): 


Lotus  123 

65% 

Symphony 

14% 

dBase2/3 

12% 

Supercalc 

07% 

Multiplan 

05% 

SPSS 

05% 

Misc. 

12% 

Software  for  subscriber  tracking 
(percent  of  tracking  users): 


Lotus  123 

45% 

SPSS 

30% 

AbTab 

15% 

dBase2/3 

10% 

Misc. 

45% 

Software  for  syndicated  analysis 
(percent  of  syndicated  users): 
Lotus  123  46% 

SPSS  12% 

AbTab  12% 

dBase2/3  05% 

Excel  05% 

Misc.  47% 


Software  for  graphics 
(percent  of  graphics  users): 


Lotus  123 

44% 

Chartmaster 

11% 

Graphwriter 

10% 

MacPaint/Draw 

10% 

Chart 

08% 

Harvard 

08% 

AbTab 

07% 

Excel 

04% 

Misc. 

61% 

Other  PC  graphics  applications 
(percent  of  graphics  users): 
Slide  generation  51% 

Report  presentations  91% 

Advertising  presentations  85% 
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Twin  team  collaborates  on  comic  panel 

Kate  and  Pete  Maratta  get  together  via  their  phones  and  the  mail  to 
do  ‘Counter  Culture,’  which  features  objects  such  as  appliances 


By  David  Astor 

When  two  cartoonists  collaborate 
on  a  comic,  one  usually  handles  the 
writing  and  the  other  the  art.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  creators  of 
“Counter  Culture.” 

Both  Kate  and  Pete  Maratta  draw 
and  think  up  gags  for  their  comic 
panel,  and  they  say  that  family  and 
friends  often  can’t  tell  their  work 
apart.  A  lot  of  this  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  36-year-old  Marattas  are 
twins. 

“We’re  absolutely  on  the  same 
wavelength,”  said  Kate,  who  noted 
that  she  and  her  brother  agree  on 
“99.9%”  of  their  “Counter  Culture” 
ideas. 

“Although  we’ve  lived  apart  for 
years,  we  still  have  the  same  sense  of 
humor,”  commented  Pete. 

“But  if  there’s  a  cartoon  that  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  like,  it’s  Pete’s,”  observed 
Kate. 

“If  it’s  a  bad  joke,  it’s  Kate’s,” 
agreed  Pete. 

This  bantering,  of  course,  is  good- 
natured.  Pete  said  he  and  Kate  have 
been  very  close  since  childhood,  and 
that  he  writes  “Counter  Culture” 
gags  with  the  express  purpose  of 
making  his  sister  laugh. 

“We  send  packages  to  each  other,” 
noted  Pete.  “I  can’t  wait  until  she 
opens  them.  And  if  I  have  a  really 
good  joke,  I  call  her  immediately  on 
the  phone”  —  relaying  the  gag  before 
asking  Kate  what’s  new  or  how  she’s 
doing. 

Indeed,  Pete  and  Kate  have  to  col¬ 
laborate  by  phone  and  mail  because 
they  live  thousands  of  miles  apart  — 

APPLiANCE  ALMANAC  j 


Kate  and  Pete  Maratta 

Pete  in  Virginia  and  Kate  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  They  do  get  together  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  plan  to  make  these  visits 
more  frequent  now  that  “Counter 
Culture”  is  catching  on. 

“Pete  has  suggested  we  meet  half¬ 
way  in  St.  Louis,”  said  Kate.  “I  told 
him:  ‘Let’s  meet  halfway  the  other 
way  —  in  Hong  Kong.’” 

But  for  now,  Kate  noted,  “Federal 
Express  loves  us.”  And  their  respec¬ 
tive  telephone  companies  are  quite 
affectionate,  too. 

It  was  during  a  1987  phone  conver¬ 
sation  that  Kate  (a  free-lance  car¬ 
toonist)  and  Pete  (an  architect)  came 
up  with  the  idea  for  “Counter  Cul¬ 
ture.”  Both  have  phones  in  their 
kitchens,  and  they  would  often  jok¬ 
ingly  end  their  conversations  with 


\F  A  TOASTCK  SEES  |T5 
Shadow,  there  will  pe 
4)  IHOR.E  WEEKS  OF  WlNTEK 


remarks  like  “Mr.  Toaster  says  good¬ 
night.”  So  why  not  a  comic,  the  twins 
wondered,  featuring  appliances  and 
other  inanimate  objects  that  can 
think? 

They  sent  submissions  to  six  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  United  Feature  Syndicate 
expressed  interest. 

The  almost  immediate  success  of 
the  collaboration  “was  a  complete 
surprise,”  said  Pete.  “Our  mom 
always  believed  Kate  and  I  would 
work  together,  but  a  cartoon  was 
completely  out  of  left  field.” 

“I’m  glad  we  didn’t  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  syndicated  before  we 
attempted  it,”  added  Kate.  “It  would 
have  seemed  too  daunting.” 

Especially  with  a  comic  that 
doesn’t  feature  people.  While  what  is 
now  Tribune  Media  Services  had  some 
success  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  with 
Jerry  Robinson’s  “still  life”  —  which 
featured  inanimate  objects  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  news  —  most  syndicates 
believe  that  comic  readers  want 
recurring  characters. 

But  United  has  been  quite  happy 
with  the  three-and-a-half-month-old 
“Counter  Culture”  (which  was 
named  by  the  syndicate).  There  are 
about  45  clients  now,  including  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Globe,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Sacramento  Bee,  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Light,  San  Diego  Tribune,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Seattle  Times, 
and  Washington  Times. 

One  possible  contributing  factor  to 
the  comic’s  success  is  that  “Counter 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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STANP  PfRftCTlY 
Still  AND  Put 
A  TiMEP  ON 
'iOoK  HEAD. 


One  Sunday  and  two  daily  'Counter  Culture'  comics,  which 
are  distributed  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
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Your  Body 


Your  Body 


THE  DURA  MATER 


WHAT:  The  dura  mater  (DUR-a 
MAH-ter),  Latin  for  "hard 
mother.”  Is  the  outermost, 
strongest  and  most  fibrous  of 
the  three  membranes  called 
the  meninges  (men-IN-jeez) 
protecting  the  body's  most 
essential  organ,  the  brain. 

The  word  dural  refers  to  the  dura 
mater.  A  subdural  hematoma 
Is  an  accumulation  of  blood  In 
the  space  beneath  the  dura 
mater. 

Pachymenirtgitls  refers  to  an 


Inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater. 

WHERE:  The  dura  mater  covers 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The 
outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater 
adheres  to  the  inner  cranium, 
or  skull  bone.  The  Inner  layer 
adheres  to  the  middle 
membrane. 

FUNCTIOHS:  Nerves,  sinuses  and 
other  structures  are  situated  In 
the  dura  mater,  which  serves 
as  a  protective  layer 
enveloping  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  —  the  central 
nervous  system. 


THE  TIBIA 


WHAT:  Tibia  (TIB-ee-a)  is  the 
Latin  word  for 
"shinborte."  In  ancient 
times,  a  flute  called  a 
tibia  was  fashioned  from 
an  animal's  leg  bone. 

WHERE:  The  tibia  is  the 
inner  and  larger  bone  of 
the  leg  between  the 
knee  and  the  ankle. 

FUNCTIONS:  The  tibia  is  a 
weight-bearing  bone 
that  contributes  to  your 
ability  to  walk  and  move 
your  lower  leg. 

The  cofjoquial  term 
"shifKlig "  refers  to  a 
good-natured  kick  in  the 
shin. 

A  shinplaster  is  a  hot,  soft 
and  moist  "plaster "  of 
various  ingredients 
spread  on  sore  shins  to 
help  ease  pain. 

A  shinsplint  refers  to  the 
pain  in  the  lower  leg 
caused  by  running  on  a 
hard  surface. 

Saber  shin  is  a  sharp-edged 
tibia  resulting  from 
congenital  syphilis. 

Shin  spots  are  pigmented 
scars  often  seen  on  the 
lower  legs  of  diabetics. 


USE  BODY  LANGUAGE 
TO  ATTRACT  READERS. 


The  newest  addition  to  our  info¬ 
graphics  collection  is  for  everybody. 
It's  Your  Body.  And  it's  an  infor¬ 
mative,  easy-to-understand  expla¬ 
nation  of  body  parts  and  body 
functions. 

Nobody  could  describe  Your  Body 
better  than  its  writer  Tova  Navarra, 
staff  writer  for  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
in  New  Jersey,  author  of  four  books 
and  a  registered  nurse. 


Your  Body  rounds  out  our  eight 
weekly  infographics  packages  that 
include  everything  from  Travel  Tips  to 
Smart  Money.  Take  your  pick  of  the 
package  it  comes  in  — FILLERS  & 
GRAPHICS,  TECH  TO  GO,  TODAY'S 
SCENE  or  THE  GOOD  LIFE. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a 
free  sample  of  the  skeleton  in  our 
closet. 

It's  the  embodiment  of  readership. 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

•Alaska,  C alifornia,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
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(Continued  from  paf>e  30) 

Culture”  does  contain  recurring  char¬ 
acters  of  a  sort.  The  Marattas  noted, 
for  example,  that  “Mr.  Lamp”  has 
turned  into  an  “earnest”  sort  of  guy 
who  would  never  do  anything  bad. 
They  even  had  to  scrap  one  gag  that 
showed  Mr.  Lamp  reading  some¬ 
one’s  mail  because  sneakiness  wasn't 
part  of  his  personality. 

Kate  said  comic  readers  might 
think  she  and  her  brother  are  weird 
for  humanizing  inanimate  objects,  but 
she  noted  that  many  people  “invest” 
their  appliances  With  names,  person¬ 
alities,  and  feelings.  This  may  be  as 
basic  as  not  using  an  appliance  for  a 
while  because  it’s  “tired”  and  “needs 
a  rest,”  said  Kate.  And  many  people, 
she  observed,  have  experience  with 
answering  machines  that  only  record 
calls  they  want  their  owners  to  hear. 

“I’m  in  awe  of  appliances,”  stated 
Kate.  “They’re  mysterious,  but  they¬ 
’re  our  friends,  too.  I  never  use  an 
abrasive  cleaner  on  them!  But  1  don’t 
name  them.  I’m  proud  to  say  1  haven’t 
crossed  that  line!” 

Speaking  of  mysterious,  Kate  said 
she  still  hasn’t  figured  out  electricity. 
“I  don’t  understand  why  it  doesn’t 
leak  out  of  the  sockets,”  remarked 
the  cartoonist. 

The  personality  and  humor  con¬ 
nected  with  each  “Counter  Culture” 
object  often  springs  from  that  object’s 
shape.  But  not  always.  Kate  noted, 
for  instance,  that  Mr.  Blender  can  be 
“arrogant”  and  “defensive”  because 
he’s  terrified  of  being  replaced  by 
“Mr.  Food  Processor.” 

Kate  said  the  minimalist  art  in 
“Counter  Culture”  helps  place  the 
appliances  in  a  fantasy  world  that 
would  be  harder  to  convey  with  more 
detailed  art.  She  and  Pete  also 
observed  that  the  simple  sketching 
style  makes  it  easier  to  collaborate. 
Pete  tends  to  do  the  final  pencil  draw¬ 
ing  and  Kate  the  final  inking. 

The  apartment-dwelling  Marattas 
don’t  own  a  huge  number  of 
appliances.  So  they  stay  knowledge¬ 
able  about  these  objects  by  studying 
friends’  kitchens,  prowling  around 
the  housewares  aisles  of  stores,  read¬ 
ing  catalogs  and  newspaper  inserts, 
etc. 

“Pete  and  1  are  both  jealous  of  our 
sister,”  said  Kate.  “She  has  more 
appliances  than  us.” 

“Our  sister’s  refrigerator  even  has 
an  ice  and  water  dispenser  on  the 
door,”  moaned  Pete. 

Kate  and  Pete  each  come  up  with 
about  seven  ideas  a  week,  and  half  of 
these  14  make  their  way  into  the  daily 
and  Sunday  “Counter  Culture.”  Pete 


This  December  1 1  'Doonesbury'  comic  satirizing  R.J.  Reynolds  and  the  cigarette 
industry  was  pulled  by  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal.  RJR  —  which,  not 
coincidentally,  is  headquartered  in  Winston-Salem  —  expressed  pleasure  with 
the  newspaper's  action,  but  over  40  Journal  editors  and  reporters  sent  a  protest 
memo  to  publisher  Joe  Doster.  Garry  Trudeau's  strip  is  distributed  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  to  over  900  papers. 


said  Kate  is  the  stronger  “editor”  of 
the  two  when  it  comes  to  shooting 
down  gags.  “If  Kate  says  it  isn’t 
funny,  I  buy  into  that  100%,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

By  the  time  the  Marattas’  winnow¬ 
ing-out  process  is  complete,  few  of 
the  final  “Counter  Culture”  ideas  get 
nixed  by  United  editors. 

But  the  risque  gags  that  the  Marat¬ 
tas  occasionally  send  to  the  syndicate 
usually  die  there.  Kate  recalled  that 
one  rejected  panel  showed  two  tooth¬ 
brushes,  with  one  saying  to  the  other: 
“Is  that  a  gum  stimulator  or  are  you 
glad  to  see  me?” 

The  Marattas,  who  both  had  enthu¬ 
siastic  praise  for  United  and  its  staff, 
were  born  in  Pittsburgh  and  grew  up 
in  Princeton,  W.  Va.  During  that 
time,  they  often  collaborated  on 
homework  and  other  projects. 

Kate  went  on  to  major  in  visual  arts 
at  Princeton  University,  and  then  did 
free-lance  cartooning  and  other  work 


in  cities  such  as  Atlanta,  Cleveland, 
San  Francisco,  and  her  current  resi¬ 
dence  of  Los  Angeles.  She  still  does 
entertainment  cartoons  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Emmy  magazine, 
and  paints  watercolors  in  her  spare 
time.  Her  husband,  Sam  Gwynne,  is  a 
correspondent  for  Time  magazine. 

Pete  studied  engineering  and 
architecture  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  then  earned  a  master’s  in 
the  latter  subject  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
now  owns  SOMA  Architects  in  Alex¬ 
andria  along  with  his  wife  Linda  Sera- 
bian  and  another  partner.  This  means 
that  Pete  works  nights  and  weekends 
on  “Counter  Culture.” 

“1  take  architecture  very  seriously, 
so  the  cartoons  are  my  release,”  said 
Pete,  whose  hobbies  include  fly  fish¬ 
ing  and  wine  tasting  and  collecting. 

Speaking  of  collecting,  the  United 
sister  company  of  Topper  Books  will 
be  releasing  the  first  “Counter  Cul¬ 
ture”  collection  next  spring. 
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'Cartoon  Kitchen,'  the  weekly  recipe  comic  by  San  Francisco  cartoonist  Larry 
Gonick,  has  reached  its  10th  anniversary.  Gonick  —  who  earned  an  M.A.  in 
mathematics  at  Harvard,  taught  calculus,  and  spent  a  year  studying  in  India  — 
has  also  written/drawn  books  such  as  the  multivolume  'Cartoon  History  of  the 
Universe'  (Rip  Off  Press).  A  hardcover  edition  of  the  series  will  be  published  in 
1989  by  Doubleday.  'Cartoon  Kitchen'  is  distributed  to  papers  such  as  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Diego  Union,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Montre¬ 
al's  La  Presse,  and  Tokyo's  Daily  Yomiuri  by  the  West  Coast  Syndicate,  320  Vista 
Linda  Dr.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  94941.  Carol  Townsend  is  president. 
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Comics  are  dropped 

It  has  been  a  tough  sales  year  for 
much  of  the  syndicate  industry  — 
which  is  faced  with  increased  com¬ 
petition  from  supplemental  news  ser¬ 
vices,  fewer  truly  competitive  news¬ 
papers  as  customers,  shrinking  news- 
holes,  and  papers  using  more  local 
material. 

The  7,000-circulation  Coldwater 
(Mich.)  Daily  Reporter,  for  instance, 
is  dropping  several  well-known  com¬ 
ics  —  including  “B.C.”  by  Johnny 
Hart  of  Creators  Syndicate,  “Gar¬ 
field”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  “Marvin”  by  Tom  Arm¬ 
strong  of  North  America  Syndicate, 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United,  and  “The  Family  Circus”  by 
Bil  Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Daily  Reporter  editor/general  man¬ 
ager  Pam  Bagwell  said  the  comics  are 
being  canceled  as  a  cost-saving  mea¬ 
sure  and  to  give  the  paper  more  room 
for  text  material,  including  local  sto¬ 
ries. 

“The  more  local  news  we  have  the 
better,”  said  Bagwell.  “We  operate 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Detroit  News.  The  only 
way  I  can  compete  is  to  not  duplicate 
their  material.” 

She  added  that  she  believed  many 
Daily  Reporter  readers  would  rather 
see  local  news  than  comics. 

The  paper  is  still  running  six  comics 
from  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  package,  including  “The  Born 
Loser”  by  Art  Sansom  and  “Frank 
and  Ernest”  by  Bob  Thaves. 

— David  Astor 


Kennedy  will  switch 

Joyce  Lain  Kennedy  is  moving  her 
20-year-old  “Careers”  column  from 
Sun  Features  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  (LATS)  effective  January 
1. 

Kennedy  (profiled  in  E&P,  August 
6)  appears  in  over  100  newspapers. 

The  “Careers”  writer  will  also  be 
doing  four  magazine-length  articles  a 
year  for  LATS.  The  first  one,  avail¬ 
able  January  2,  is  entitled  “The  New 
Dawning  of  the  Employee  Rights 
Movement.” 


‘Peace’  anniversary 

An  opinion  and  editorial  service 
called  “Peace  by  Peace”  has  passed 
its  fifth  anniversary. 

Its  articles  have  discussed  topics 
such  as  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  the 
logic  of  nonviolence  in  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica’s  lack  of  a  regular  army. 


the  Anas  plan  for  peace  in  Central 
America,  the  use  of  nonviolence  in 
the  Philippines,  the  Greens  in  differ¬ 
ent  European  countries,  independent 
peace  activities  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Gandhi,  environmental 
issues,  and  so  on. 

Clients  have  included  the  Chk  uf>o 
Tribune,  Denver  Post,  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Times,  New 
York  Times,  Oakland  Tribune,  and 
others. 

The  service  is  distributed  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Peace  Center,  P.O. 
Box  1156,  Boulder,  Col.  80306. 

They’ll  be  at  parade 

Characters  from  “Funky  Winker- 
bean”  will  be  featured  in  the  100th 
Rose  Bowl  Parade  January  2. 


Several  Roses  poses. 

In  the  comic  itself,  these  characters 
have  been  shown  rehearsing  madly 
and  raising  funds  for  the  Pasadena 
trip.  And  their  creator,  Tom  Batiuk, 
will  go  to  Pasadena  to  accept  an 
award  from  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
Association  for  promoting  the 
marching  band  tradition  in  “Funky.” 

The  cartoonist  also  received  the 
Band  Directors  of  America  Medal  of 
Honor  December  14.  And  “Funky” 
band  director  Harry  L.  Dinkle  is  the 
spokescharacter  for  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Council’s  1988-89 
public  awareness  campaign. 

“Funky”  is  distributed  to  over  400 
papers  by  North  America  Syndicate, 
which  said  it  has  added  50  new  clients 
in  1988. 


KFS  lets  Olefson  go 

Victor  Olefson  has  been  laid  off  as 
sales  head  of  King  Features  Select, 
the  editorial  service  formed  earlier 
this  year  to  offer  material  such  as  one- 
shot  articles  and  book  excerpts. 

Olefson  said  he  believes  Select  (see 
E&P,  April  9)  will  now  concentrate 
more  on  foreign  than  domestic  sales. 

King  Features  Syndicate  Group 
vice  president/marketing  and  sales 
Larry  Olsen  said  Select  material  will 


still  be  offered  in  North  America  but 
that  KFSG  “recognizes  the  reality” 
that  the  international  market  gives 
Select  a  lot  of  its  business. 

Olsen  explained  that  Select  sells  to 
foreign  magazines  as  well  as  foreign 
newspapers,  and  can  market  the  same 
material  in  a  number  of  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

Olefson  said  it  is  very  hard  these 
days  to  sell  things  like  book  serializa¬ 
tions  domestically  because  of  the 
decreasing  number  of  truly  competi¬ 
tive  newspapers  and  because  papers 
have  access  to  so  much  local,  syndi¬ 
cated,  and  wire  material. 

“The  market  has  not  been  very 
good  this  year  for  the  syndicate  busi¬ 
ness  in  general,”  he  added.  But  Olef¬ 
son  said  he  still  wished  he  had  been 
given  more  time  and  backing  to  try  to 
make  Select  work,  or  that  a  job  had 
been  created  for  him  as  telemarketing 
sales  representative  for  KFSG  (the 
parent  of  Select,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  North  America  Syndicate). 
Olefson,  however,  had  praise  for 
King  as  well. 

“Victor  is  an  able  salesman  who 
tried  very  hard,”  added  Olsen.  “It 
was  not  a  pleasant  decision  [to  let  him 
go].” 

Olefson  was  telemarketing  rep  for 
United  Media  (parent  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association)  before  moving  to 
King  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  He 
has  also  worked  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  and  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Olefson  is  job-hunting  at  the 
moment,  and  said  he  hoped  to  find 
another  position  in  the  syndicate 
industry. 

— David  Astor 

Helped  raise  money 

Percy  Ross,  who  gives  money  to 
financially  strapped  people  via  his 
“Thanks  a  Million”  column,  recently 
came  to  western  Pennsylvania  in  a 
visit  co-sponsored  by  the  Uniontown 
Herald-Standard  and  the  United 
Way. 

The  Creators  Syndicate  columnist 
addressed  a  United  Way  dinner, 
appeared  on  the  radio,  visited  a  mall, 
went  to  the  homes  of  several  resi¬ 
dents,  gave  money  to  people,  and 
more.  His  activities  helped  the  United 
Way  of  Greater  Uniontown  in  its 
effort  to  raise  $222,000. 

Ross  (profiled  in  E&P,  February 
28,  1987)  then  traveled  to  CJIens  Falls, 
N.Y.,  to  help  with  a  joint  United 
Way/Red  Cross  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paign  in  that  area,  meet  with  needy 
residents,  and  more.  The  visit  was 
sponsored  by  the  Glens  Falls  Post- 
Star. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

bune.  “The  main  problem  with  jour¬ 
nalism  education  is  that  it  displaces 
other  more  valuable  educational  pro¬ 
grams,”  he  asserted. 

Like  a  master’s  in  journalism,  mas¬ 
ter  degrees  in  other  disciplines  are 
also  relatively  scarce  in  the  news¬ 
room.  Thirty-nine  editors  said  fewer 
than  a  quarter  of  the  people  on  their 
reporting  staffs  had  degrees  in  other 
disciplines.  Two  editors  said  between 
25%  and  50%  of  the  people  on  their 
reporting  staff  have  master  degrees  in 
other  disciplines.  Among  those 
degrees  are  art  history,  business,  his¬ 
tory,  law,  divinity,  library  science, 
psychology,  political  science  and 
zoology. 

Most  editors  said  they  do  not 
encourage  reporters  to  return  to 
school  for  a  master’s  in  journalism, 
though  several  indicated  that  they 
would  encourage  reporters  to  return 
to  school  to  study  other  subjects  such 
as  a  foreign  language,  business,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  Latin  American  studies 
and  science. 

Among  the  newspapers  which 
encourage  specialized  studies  are  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle , the  Ashury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press,  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald,  and  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun  Tattler. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  not  only 
encourages  reporters  to  pursue  higher 
education  in  any  field,  and  especially 
a  foreign  language,  but  also  provides 
100%  reimbursement  for  “A”  work, 
according  to  managing  editor  Bill 
Evans. 

Some  of  the  editors  at  larger  news¬ 
papers  indicated  a  master’s  degree  is 
besides  the  point  when  they  make 
hiring  decisions.  At  the  New  York 
Times,  for  instance,  several  years  of 
experience  are  required  before  a 
reporter  is  considered  for  a  job,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Warren  Hoge 
said. 

Hoge  said  the  paper  does  not 


encourage  reporters  to  take  time  off 
for  a  master’s  degree. 

“We  look  for  excellent  writing 
ability,”  he  said.  “Once  we  find  that, 
we  like  to  do  the  training.” 

Editors  of  some  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  said  they  do  encourage  report¬ 
ers  to  pursue  prestigious  fellowships 
such  as  the  Nieman  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  one  paper  that 
encourages  its  midcareer  reporters  to 
pursue  fellowships,  but  Washington 
bureau  chief  Frank  Starr  said  formal 
education  can  go  only  so  far  in  helping 


reporters  improve  their  craft. 

“Journalism  is  made  up  of  two 
things,”  he  believes.  “Some  of  it  is 
natural  talent  and  curiosity,  which 
you  cannot  acquire  by  going  to 
school.  The  rest  of  it  is  practical 
experience.” 

Starr,  who  has  never  taken  a  jour¬ 
nalism  course  in  his  life,  admitted  a 
personal  bias  against  master  degrees. 

“A  master’s  in  journalism  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  phenomenon.  You  don’t 
have  to  go  back  more  that  3u  or  40 
years  to  a  time  when  most  journalists 
were  sort  of  crusty  old  types  who 
were  trained  on  the  job,”  he  pointed 
out.  “They’re  responsible  for  a  state 
of  mind  that  lives  on  in  my  generation. 
Those  are  the  people  who  advised  me . 
So  here  I  am,  carrying  on  the  same 
prejudices.” 

Regardless  of  whether  that  preju¬ 
dice  is  pervasive  among  today’s  edi¬ 
tors,  the  50-year-old  Starr  said  he  is 
seeing  more  people  with  master 
degrees  in  journalism  —  “far  too 
many  right  now  for  the  market.” 

Nikolai  of  the  Rockford  Register- 
Star  also  said  she  is  noticing  more 
master  degrees  on  resumes,  and 
began  noticing  them  eight  years  ago 
while  she  was  managing  editor  at  a 
smaller  newspaper,  the  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Daily  Herald. 

A  recent  study  would  seem  to  agree 
with  the  assessment  made  by  Starr 
and  Nikolai.  While  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  grad¬ 
uating  from  U.S.  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  with  master  in  journalism 
degrees,  it  has  not  been  a  steadily 
upward  trend. 

According  to  a  study  by  Paul  Peter¬ 
son,  professor  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  State  University,  the 
number  of  people  graduating  with 
master  degrees  in  mass  media 
increased  19%  between  1980  and 
1987,  but  class  sizes  fluctuated  from 
year  to  year.  Peterson  polled  degree 
programs  with  a  professional  rather 
than  academic  orientation. 

His  study,  released  in  the  spring 
1988  issue  of  Journalism  Educator, 
showed  that  the  numbers  of  graduates 
rose  and  fell  from  year  to  year,  rang¬ 
ing  from  3,903  in  1980  to  5,492  in  1982 
to  5,032  in  1984  to  4,677  in  1987. 

Sanford  Ungar,  dean  of  American 
University  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  which  will  award  master  in  jour¬ 
nalism  degrees  to  35  graduates  this 
year,  feels  that  a  master’s  degree  is 
particularly  beneficial  for  someone 
like  Wood  who  has  a  few  years  of 
experience. 

“I  think  one  does  learn  from  life 
experience,”  Ungar  said,  “but  that’s 
not  the  only  learning  that’s  relevant. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  a 
pausing  —  with  retooling  oneself.” 


Several  editors  also  indicated  their 
appreciation  for  additional  education. 

“All  education  helps,”  noted  Bar¬ 
rie  Hartman,  executive  editor  of  the 
Daily  Camera  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

They  were  not  implying,  however, 
that  education  is  synonymous  with 
employability.  Overall,  editors  agree 
that  experience  counts  most. 

“We  look  at  the  job  performance  of 
experienced  journalists  more  than  at 
their  educational  credentials,”  said 
Donald  Slinkard  of  the  Fresno  Bee,  in 
California.  “We  have  some  out¬ 
standing  people  on  our  staff  —  some 
have  masters,  some  don’t.  A  few 
excellent  reporters  and  editors 
haven’t  even  finished  college.  I  look 
at  it  this  way:  A  good  journalist  would 
be  that  much  better  with  a  master’s.” 

AIDS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
crisis.” 

A  quarter  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Examiner  drive  will  benefit  the 
NAMES  Quilt  Project.  The  balance 
will  be  divided  between  24  AIDS 
direct  service  groups  in  the  Bay  area. 

In  connection  with  its  campaign, 
the  newspaper  also  will  co-sponsor  a 
benefit  concert  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  a  NAMES  Quilt 
showing  this  month  at  the  city’s  Mos- 
cone  Center. 

The  Quilt,  which  has  grown  to  over 
8,()(X)  fabric  panels,  was  unfolded  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  year  when  it 
was  comprised  of  2,0(X)  panels. 

UPl 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ing  new  stock  and  to  turn  losses  of 
nearly  $2  million  a  month  earlier  this 
year  into  a  small  profit  by  late  this 
year. 

The  new  equipment,  clusters  of 
VAX  computers,  is  being  bought  by 
an  Infotech  subsidiary,  Infotechnol- 
ogy  Data  Resources.  UPl  and  other 
Infotech  companies  will  lease  time  on 
it,  Hipps  said.  He  said  most  computer 
and  communications  equipment  in 
Dallas  will  be  sold. 

“We  will  be  on  one  central  com¬ 
puter  that  supports  all  our  needs 
instead  of  having  four  or  five  systems 
around  the  country,”  Hipps  said, 
calling  resulting  operations  simpler 
and  more  efficient. 

UPl  has  combined  other  opera¬ 
tions,  including  legal  and  administra¬ 
tive  services,  with  Infotech  compa¬ 
res  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Fairfax  and  Vienna. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


_ HEALTH _ 

"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America’s  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  "Time- 
ly,  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982).  7th  yr.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly  news¬ 
paper  groups.  Samples,  rates.  Frank 
Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM  Literary  Enter¬ 
prises,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alber¬ 
ta,  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


_ HUMOR _ 

WACKY,  witty,  contemporary  look  at  life 
-  in  a  nutshell  is  a  laugh  a  week.  700 
words.  Camera  ready.  Five-year  track 
record.  Free  samples,  rates  Barbara 
Naness,  119  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  FEATURES  -  Camera  ready  or 
MAC  Disk.  Health,  Consumer  Watch 
Columns  by  Esther  Peterson,  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Photos,  Food,  TV,  and  more. 
Free.  Contact:  NEWS  USA,  1199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20045;  (202)  682-2400. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


_ MUSIC _ 

Anyone  interested  in  a  country  music 
review  column,  please  contact  V. 
Forrest,  2396  Ledgewood  Dr., 
Dunwoody,  GA  30338.  (404) 
455-4421.  Samples  on  request. 


READER/PROMOTIONS 

SCRAMBLR’... 

•  Builds  and  holds  circulation! 

•  Generates  ad  revenue! 

•  Boosts  Classifieds! 

Our  16th  year. 
SCRAMBLR',  1772  State  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 
We  guarantee  results! 


CLASSIFIED 


The  Intdustry’s 
Meeting  Place. 
212  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Bruce  Wright- Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959  -  PO  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento),  CA  95662 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)722-3030  (918)  834-3876 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  PO  Box  910 
Orangeville,  CA  95662 
(916)  988-8959 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ARIZONA  WEEKLIES  2  separate  prop¬ 
erties  each  grossing  about  $650,000. 
Can  be  networked. 

Webster  &  Associates 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030 


KENTUCKY  4500  circulation  weekly. 
$150,000  gross.  Low  subscription  and 
advertising  rates.  $225,000. 
OKLAHOMA  BI-WEEKLY  gross 
$400,000.  Cash  flow  $50,000. 
$300,000  price. 

TEXAS  LISTINGS 

Weekly.  2500  circulation.  $280,000 
gross.  3-unit  press.  $400,000  includes 
real  estate. 

Southeast  Texas  weekly.  2400  circula¬ 
tion.  Gross  $100,000.  $110,000 
price. 

South  Texas  free  circulation  22,500 
tab  newspaper.  Gross  $420,000. 
Tremendous  growth  potential. 

Jim  Webster  &  Associates 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  TX  75087 
(214)  722-3030 


BEST  OF  TWO  WORLDS  -  upscale 
market  with  60%  growth  in  five  years, 
and  ideal  West  Coast  seaside  communi¬ 
ty.  Award-winning  county  seat  weekly 
with  web  press  grossing  $700,000. 
$250,000  down,  terms. 

ZONE  9  SUBURBAN  in  high  growth 
market  grossing  $390,000.  Priced  well 
below  gross,  reasonable  down  with 
terms. 

MOM  &  POPS  -  good  starters  for  quali¬ 
fied  buyers  with  $25,000  to  $40,000 
for  down.  All  grossing  $130,000  or 
less.  Terms. 

PROFITABLE,  well-established  trade 
journal  grossing  $470,000.  Low  down, 
reasonable  terms. 

MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  in  attractive 
community  grossing  $150,000. 
$45,000  down.  Terms. 

CALIFORNIA  four-weekly  metro  combi¬ 
nation  with  large  central  web  plant 
grossing  $5  million  plus.  Cash  and 
terms. 

WEST  COAST  mailed  shopper  with 
press  grossing  $4  million.  Impressive 
growth  and  cash  flow  history. 

Dave  Gauger 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-2661 


MONTHLY  TABLOIDS/typesetting  - 
located  in  the  Golden  Isles  of  GA. 
Explosive  growth.  $100,000.  Glenn 
Wood,  PO  Box  612,  St.  Simons  Island, 
GA  31522.  (912)  267-7878. 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY.  Over  5,000 
paid,  fine  building,  owner  retiring.  Also 
exclusive  small  county  seat  weekly  for 
$10,000  down,  owner  carries  balance. 
Many  others  available,  send  for  list.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FREE  PAPERS  FOR  SALE: 

SOUTFIEAST:  Free  news/entertainment 
paper,  carrier  distribution,  100,000 
plus  circulation,  sophisticated  and 
prestigious  market  with  excellent 
growth,  gross  sales  of  $1,650,000. 
Priced  $1,000,000,  terms  are  cash. 

EAST:  Free  newspaper,  direct  mail, 
strong  suburban/rural  market,  growth 
sales  of  $1,000,000  plus,  cash  flow 
$200,000,  manager  available.  Priced 
$850,000  with  terms. 

EAST:  Young  shopper,  70,000  circula¬ 
tion,  carrier  distribution,  manager  avail¬ 
able.  Gross  sales  of  $1,000,000. 
Priced  $500,000  with  good  terms. 

WEST:  Ma  &  Pa  sized  shopper,  carrier/ 
mail  distribution,  $180,000  gross 
sales,  beautiful  skiing/outdoor  area. 
Priced  $110,000  with  terms. 

John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220 

Townsend.  MT  59644 
(406)  266-4223. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

BOTTOM  LINE  is  no  group  can  match 
price,  tax  advantages,  financing,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  civic  benefits  of  employee 
ownership.  Retired  publisher  and  ESOP 
pioneer  will  provide  complete  package 
and  guarantee  confidentiality.  Send  no 
obligations  queries  to  Box  3448,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

1  D.S.  America 
Grandstep  Step  &  Repeat 
Model  PC533-C1 
4  months  production  use  only 
Lucius  Morse,  Owner 
(314)  773-1253 


PRE-PRESS 

3m  deadliner  platemaking  system  for 
sale.  Camera  and  split  drum  fuser 
purchased  new  in  1984.  Call  Don  or 
John  at  (413)  532-7091. 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Flerb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

3  conveyors,  12  foot,  18  foot,  and  12 
foot  with  90  degree  curve.  $400  or  will 
sep.  Assorted  tables,  carts,  plastic 
bags,  twine,  strapping  machine  and 
strapping.  Call  Jim  (312)  499-4663. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


Muller  Model  270 
Compensating  Stacker  Counter 
Muller  5  into  1  Inserter  with  Bottom 
Wrap  and  Auto  Strapper,  Complete 
System. 

(408)  289-1400  Wesco  Graphics 


Stepper  1520  inserter.  5  hoppers,  jack¬ 
et  opener  and  counter-stacker.  Used  6 
months.  Excellent  condition.  $45,000 
OBO.  Call  Jim  (312)  499-4663. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
STACKERS 

Hall  Monitor,  Sta-Hi  251  &  257 
IDAB  440,  Muller-Martini  259 

STRAPPERS 

Signode-MLIEE,  ML2EE,  MLN2&2A 
Ovalstrap  JP  80  Standard  &  Crosstie 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Stream  Conveyor-wire  and  belt 
Switches  and  stream  aligners 
Floor  conveyor-Roller  Top  Belt,  Dock 
Pacers,  Bottom  wrap 

SYSTEMATION,  INC. 
(203)675-9438  FAX(203)678-0437 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


32  lb  Newsprint  33"  width  40"  Dia. 
300,000 pounds  at  $485.00  ton 
F.O.B.  Shelby,  NC  (704)  482-9673. 
Ask  for  IJoug. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

6818  Comp  Edit,  under  maintenance, 
1024K  memory,  D/P  typesetter  drive, 
AT  option,  floppy  disk  or  20  MB 
Winchester,  FMFL  option.  6830  Photo 
typesetter,  under  maintenance,  image 
preview,  fast  recount,  60n  typefaces 
with  20  ITC,  2  years  old.  Both  for  only 
$30,000.  Call  (800)  937-6722. 


One  System  Model  220  editorial- 
classified,  2-40  MB  control  data  drives, 
2  LS  1-2  computer  automation  CPU's, 
25  terminals  including  2  PE12’s,  full 
duplex  remote,  rel.  3  software,  CG 
8400  drivers.  Priced  at  less  than 
$20,000.  C.  Stuck  (219)  294-1661. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SLrPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Harris  System  96,  complete.  Which  will 
be  including  280  MB  disk  drive  and 
disk  packs,  multiplexer,  control 
consoles. 

-  7  -  1760  terminal 

-  7  -  1770  remote  edition  terminals 

-  1  -  1780  advance  editing  terminal 

-  2  -  2221  display  ad  systems 

-  2  -  Autologic  Aps  micro  5  CRT 

phototypesetters/70  pica  with 
latest  technology  and  fonts 
This  system  is  ideal  for  daily  or  other 
applications  including  commercial 
works. 

Three  years  old.  In  excellent  condition. 
Ready  to  discuss  any  serious  offer. 
Want  to  deal  immediately. 

Appelez/Call: 

Robert  Malo 

Imprimerie  Nationale  Joliette  Ltee., 
Quebec,  Canada. 

Division  Groupe  Quebecor  Inc. 

(514)  759-1621 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer's 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PLATEMAKING _ 

PRE-PRESS 

3m  deadliner  platemaking  system  for 
sale.  Camera  and  split  drum  fuser 
purchased  new  in  1984.  Call  Don  or 
John  at  (413)  532-7091. 


_ PRESSES 

Baldwin  Model  902  Web  Guides 
Used  only  6  Months 
(408)  289-1400. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country's 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


E&P  Classified 

Selling  Supplies? 

Buying  or  Selling 

Used  Equipment? 

Put  your  ad  in  E&P  Classified,  where 
you'll  find  better  prospects  and  better 
buys  .  .  .  whether  it's  a  press,  photo- 
typsetting  or  mailroom  equipment, 
camera  &  darkroom  equipment  and 
supplies,  or  computers  and  computer 
software. 


Ecilor&Pubislier 

1 1  Wnl  I9)ri  SVMI  •  Nm  Vbtk.  NY  1001 1  •  212  67S  4380  ANM 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Weu  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Telex  206766 


Goss  Community  add  on  Units 

4  Unit  1500  Suburban 

2  Harris  VI 5A  Add  on  Units 

5  Unit  Suburban 
2  Unit  Newking 

6  Unit  Color  King 
5  50"  Roll  Stands 
KJ6  Folder 

(408)  289-1400  Wesco  Graphics 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4”  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of: 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 
1  160-page  double  3:2  folder,  6 
formers  to  each  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45"  reels 
Units  equipped  with  new  GE  drives 
in  1984 

Note:  Excellent  folders  and  reels 
for  new  flexo  offset  units. 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3/4” 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3/4" 

8  -  Printing  units 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
8  -  Goss  40”  digital  reels 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2637  &  2644 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
w/double  upper  formers  23-9/16” 

7  -  Goss  digital  40"  (automatic) 
r66ls 

8  -  GE  60  HP  motors  &  Fincor 
drives 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page 
double 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

fax#  (913)  492-6217 


Goss  Suburban  1500  series  3  units, 
folder  1/4,  1/2,  double  parrallel  cross 
perf  sheeter.  Complete  press  or  indivi¬ 
dual  components. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Telex  206766 


Goss  Suburban  folder,  S1007,  with 
quarter  folder.  Rebuilt  in  1985. 
$53,000.  Call  or  write  Chippewa 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Gary  B.  Gaier  or 
Mike  Wilder,  PO  Box  69,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wl  54729.  (715)  723-5515. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


HARRIS 

-NCH  400,  6  units.  1985,  22-3/4". 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Cosmo,  5  units,  1982,  RTP’s. 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4-Unit  web  (2  units  DK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

4-Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder  -  excel¬ 
lent  condition  1972/78 

8-Unit  News  King  KJ6  with  upper 
former 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  unit,  fully  reconditioned 
with  guarantee 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

2-Unit  Community,  grease  lub. 

4-Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 

8-Unit/twin  folder  Suburban  S-2000 

series  press 

10-Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former  available  April,  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

2  Add-on  V-15  units  1976/78  continu¬ 
ous  ink 

4-Unit  V-700  with  heatset  pkg. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
22”  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  10  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor,  4  units 

22- 3/4”  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Cosmo  add-on  units 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units.  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite,  6  units,  1972 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  SC/Community,  8  units,  U.O.P. 
Goss  Community,  3  units,  1976 
Goss  SC  Folder,  double  parallel 
Goss  Community  units,  oil  and  grease 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  3  units,  2  decks 

23- 9/16”  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro  add-on  units 
Goss  Flexo,  8  units,  3  decks 
Crabtree  Crusader  offset,  3  units  and 
5  units 

Goss  Urbanite,  6  units 
Goss  Suburban,  7  units 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  2000  (demonstrator) 

Goss  3-arm  RTPs  for  Urbanite 
Butler  3242-10,  3  in  stock 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


SHOWPIECE 

Harris  N-1650,  R.H.  unit  as  seen  at 
ANPA/Tech  for  sale:  Completely  refurb¬ 
ished  from  sideframes  on  up.  Cylinders, 
Bearers,  high  precision  SKF  Mam  Bear¬ 
ings,  Vibrators,  Fountain  Rolls,  etc.  Will 
install,  warranty. 

*  N-1650,  66”  Dryers,  One  TECH 
dryer,  one  built  by  THERMCXIHILL, 
two  years  old. 

*  Two  THERMOCHILL  chill  roll  stands 
66”,  two  years  old  with  spare 
parts,  etc. 

*  75  hp  Gardner  Denver  Compressor, 
like  new  with  Dryer. 

*  Two  Haley  66”  double  infeeds, 
two  years  old,  good  price. 

*  Five  REGISTROM  RTP’s.  66”  for 
sale.  Excellent  condition 

priced  to  sell. 

*  Carlson  automated  Plate  Bender, 
new,  for  22-3/4”  cut  off  for 
33”x47”  plates. 

*  Five  lPA  blowers  from  300 
to  800  CFM. 

Call  Bert,  Presstime  International,  Inc. 

(401)  348-8683. 


Don’t  lay  any  certain 
plans  for  the  future; 
it  is  like  planting 
toads  and  expecting 
to  raise  toadstools. 
|osh  Billings 


comb,  folder,  excellent  starter. 

Misc  web  handling  devices  - 
call  tor  more  details 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS  ’ 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 
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11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Assistant  Professor.  Position  #2. 

JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track  position  in  the 
Department  of  Speech  and  Mass 
Communications.  Available  August, 
1989.  Ph.D.  in  journalism  preferred, 
ABD  required.  Professional  journalism 
experience  preferred.  Candidate  must 
demonstrate  ability  and  interest  in 
scholarly  activity.  Teaching  responsibil¬ 
ities  include  undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  in  the  traditional  areas  of 
journalism  and  in  our  newly  computer¬ 
ized  journalism  laboratory.  Special 
interest  in  one  or  both  of  the  following 
areas  will  be  helpful:  mass  communica¬ 
tion  law,  broadcast  journalism.  APPLI¬ 
CATION  DEADLINE:  FEBRUARY  10, 
1989. 

To  apply,  submit  (a)  letter  of  intent  indi¬ 
cating  the  number  of  the  position  for 
which  you  are  applying,  (b)  curriculum 
vitae,  (c)  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  (d)  official  transcripts  to: 

Ronald  J.  Matlon,  Chairperson 
Department  of  Speech 
and  Mass  Communication 
Towson  State  University 
Towson,  Maryland  21204-7097 

Rank  will  depend  upon  qualifications. 
Salary  range  is  competitive  and 
commensurate  with  rank.  Opportunities 
exist  to  teach  in  the  summer  and 
minimester  and  to  supervise  interns  for 
additional  stipends.  Minorities  and 
women  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Towson  State  University  is  part  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  System.  Towson 
State  University,  located  just  north  of 
Baltimore,  enrolls  15,000  students, 
more  than  1 ,000  of  whom  are  undergra¬ 
duate  majors  and  nearly  100  of  whom 
are  graduate  majors  in  ih?  Department 
of  Speech  and  Mass  Communication. 

An  Affirmative  Action, 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS.  Assistant  or  associate  profes¬ 
sor.  Area  of  specialization  is  open,  but 
preference  will  be  for  corporate/public 
relations.  Must  have  doctorate,  teach¬ 
ing  experience  and  administrative 
potential.  Elon  College  is  a  liberal  arts 
college  located  in  central  North  Caroli¬ 
na  near  Greensboro,  Durham,  Chapel 
Hill  and  Raleigh.  The  college  serves 
approximately  3000  undergraduate  and 
200  graduate  students.  Please  send 
letter  of  interest,  resume  and  current 
recommendations  to  Prof.  Don  A. 
Grady,  Chair,  Journalism/ 
Communications,  Fine  Arts  Building, 
Elon  College,  Elon  College,  NC  27244. 
Search  will  continue  until  position  is 
filled.  Elen  College  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


PRACTICING  JOURNALIST  eligible  for 
leave  sought  for  full-time,  nine-month 
appointment  to  teach  basic  writing  and 
editing  courses.  BA  and  substantial 
newspaper  experience  required. 
Courses  to  be  taught:  newswriting,  copy 
editing,  and  feature  writing,  as  appro¬ 
priate.  Appointment  to  run  30  August 
1989  to  11  May  1990;  salary  negoti¬ 
able.  depending  on  experience.  By  1 
February  1989,  send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion.  resume,  including  three  profes¬ 
sional  references,  to  Barry  Chabot, 
Dept,  of  Eng^lish,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  OH  45056.  EO/AA  Employer. 
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Assistant  Professor.  Position  #3. 

JOURNALISM 

Terure-track  position  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Speech  and  Mass  Communica- 
tions.  Available  August,  1989 
contingent  on  state  funding.  Ph.D.  in 
journalism  or  mass  communication 
preferred,  ABD  required.  Professional 
journalism  experience  preferred.  Candi¬ 
date  must  demonstrate  ability  and 
interest  in  scholarly  activity.  Teaching 
resoosibilities  include  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  in  the  traditional 
areas  of  journalism  and  in  our  newly 
computerized  journalism  laboratory. 
Special  interest  in  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas  will  be  helpful:  graphic 
design,  new  print  technologies,  interna¬ 
tional  communication.  APPLICATION 
DEADLINE:  FEBRUARY  10,  1989. 

To  apply,  submit  (a)  letter  of  intent  indi¬ 
cating  the  number  of  the  position  for 
which  you  are  applying,  (b)  curriculum 
vitae,  (c)  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  (d)  official  transcripts  tO: 

Ronald  J.  Matlon,  Chairperson 
Department  of  Speech 
and  Mass  Communication 
Towson  State  University 
Towson,  Maryland  21204-7097 

Rank  will  depend  upon  qualifications. 
Salary  range  is  competitive  and 
commensurate  with  rank.  Opportunities 
exist  to  teach  in  the  summer  and 
minimester  and  to  supervise  interns  for 
additional  stipends.  Minorities  and 
women  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Towson  State  University  is  part  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  System.  Towson 
State  University,  located  just  north  of 
Baltimore,  enrolls  15,000  students, 
more  than  1,000  of  whom  are  undergra¬ 
duate  majors  and  nearly  100  of  whom 
are  graduate  majors  in  the  Department 
of  Speech  and  Mass  Communication. 

An  Affirmative  Action, 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign 
Research  Editor-Supercomputing 

The  News  Bureau  within  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  seeks  an  experienced 
reporter  as  Research  Editor  on  the 
science  and  supercomputing  beat.  This 
individual  will  work  with  the  Director  of 
the  News  Bureau  to  generate  and  coor¬ 
dinate  media  coverage  of  the  National 
Center  for  Supercomputing  Applica¬ 
tions,  Center  for  Supercomputing 
Research  and  Development  and  other 
science  and  technology  units.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  or  a  related  field;  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  experience  in 
newspaper/magazine  reporting  or  exper¬ 
ience  providing  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  skills;  demonstrated  excel¬ 
lence  in  understanding  complex  infor¬ 
mation  and  communicating  it  to  the 
public;  well-established  contacts  in  the 
national  media;  and  an  understanding 
of  major  research-oriented  universities. 

This  is  a  regular  full-time,  12-month, 
academic-professional  position,  avail¬ 
able  Feb.  21,  1989.  Salary  dependent 
upon  experience.  To  ensure  equal 
consideration,  a  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  clips  must  be  received  by 
Jan.  27,  1989,  by: 

Carolyn  Rittenhouse, 

Search  Coordinator 
University  of  Illinois  News  Bureau 
131  Davenport  House 
807  S.  Wright  St. 
Champaign,  IL  61820 
(217)  333-4670 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  is  an  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


WHITWORTH  COLLEGE:  Position  in 
Journalism,  tenure-track,  rank  open, 
beginning  September  1,  1989.  The 
successful  applicant  will  teach  a  news¬ 
writing  course  that  meets  the  college’s 
written  communication  requirement, 
and  courses  from  the  following  areas: 
media  law,  media  history,  media  ethics, 
editing,  reporting,  broadcasting,  public 
relations,  and  mass  communication  and 
society. 

A  Ph.D.  in  journalism  or  related  area  is 
preferred,  an  MA  required.  Three  years’ 
professional  media  experience  is 
required. 

To  apply,  send:  1)  a  letter  of  interest;  2) 
resume;  3)  three  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation;  and  4)  one-page  statement 
outlining  your  views  on  the  integration 
of  Christian  faith  and  liberal  learning  tO: 
Journalism  Search  Committee,  Whit¬ 
worth  College,  Spokane,  WA  99521  by 
1/31/89. 

Whitworth  College  is  a  four-year,  Christ¬ 
ian  liberal  arts  college,  affiliated  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  USA. 
Whitworth  strongly  encourages  women 
and  minority  candidates  to  Apply. 

EOE/IX/504 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  -  We’re  seek¬ 
ing  an  aggressive  and  versatile  leader 
with  strong  ad  sales,  business  and 
circulation  background  to  oversee  and 
contribute  to  all  areas  of  our  20-year- 
old  L.l,  entertainment  group.  Our 
candidate  should  motivate  by  example. 
Resume,  letter,  salary  history  to  Good 
Times,  Box  268,  Greenvale,  NY  11548. 


California  daily  being  acquired  needs 
GENERAL  MANAGER  with  4  years  ad 
experience,  4  years  general  manager 
experience,  able  to  compete  against 
metropolitan  daily  in  nearby  county. 
People  skills  important.  Great  growth 
area.  Growing  business  and  circulation. 
Send  detailed  experience,  management 
philosophy,  references,  salary  range  to: 
Dean  Lesher,  PO  Box  5166,  Walnut 
Creek,  CA  94596. 


CONTROLLER 

To  supervise  all  accounting,  budget¬ 
ting,  and  computer  functions  for  the 
consolidated  business  office  of  Gavilan 
Newspapers.  Position  requires  a  hands- 
on  manager  who  has  excellent  commu¬ 
nication  skills  and  enjoys  all  facets  of 
business  operations.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  supervise  a  staff  of  seven.  IBM 
System  36  experience  helpful.  Submit 
resume  to  Controller,  Gavilan  Newspap¬ 
ers,  PO  Box  22365,  Gilroy,  CA 
95021-2365.  EEO  Employer. 


Zone  6,  mid-size  daily  newspaper  seek¬ 
ing  aggressive,  promotion-minded  lead¬ 
er.  Strong  communication  and  training 
skills  a  must.  Two  to  five  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  with  proven  track 
record  required.  Reply  to  Box  3446, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Monthly  tabloid.  Palm  Beach  Florida. 
Ability  to  sell  and  develop  market  plans 
for  young,  growing  company.  Salary 
plus  commission.  Should  gross 
$40,000  plus  first  year.  Call  (407) 
697-0228  or  resume  3904  Dorrit  Ave., 
Boynton  Beach,  FL  33436. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
Fast-growing,  aggressive  publishing 
company  in  the  Southeast  seeks 
results-oriented,  outgoing  sales  direc¬ 
tors  in  a  very  rapidly  growing  market. 
Multi-media  company  offers  outstand¬ 
ing  benefits,  salai7/bonus  and  unlim¬ 
ited  growth  potential.  Positions  require 
strong  management/organizational 
skills,  proven  sales  record,  budgeting/ 
forecasting  experience.  Compensation 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  and  qualifications  to  Box  3456, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  major  newspaper  chain  is  seeking  a 
bright  young  manager  to  direct  the 
advertising  staff  of  a  central  New  York 
10,000  circulation  daily.  If  you  are 
aggressive  with  lots  of  savvy,  don’t  miss 
this  exceptional  growth  opportunity. 
Salary  plus  commission,  good  benefits 
package  plus  promotional  opportunity 
for  the  right  person.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  3462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classified 

A  News  Center 
in  its  own  right  .  .  . 

when  you  want  to  reach  the  newspaper  trade, 
E&P  is  your  most  efficient  medium! 

(212)  675-4380 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1988 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
A  network  of  Florida  daily  newspapers  is 
seeking  an  experienced,  organized, 
results-oriented  individual  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  local,  regional,  and 
national  accounts.  Successful  news¬ 
paper  management  is  a  definite  plus. 
Must  be  accustomed  to  making  profes¬ 
sional  presentations  on  the  top  execu¬ 
tive  level.  Some  travel  involved,  posi¬ 
tion  is  based  in  Florida,  compensation 
negotiable.  Apply  in  confidence  to  Box 
3431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
O'T  successful  weekly  newspaper  (14 
,ears  old,  minimum  of  80  tab  pages)  in 
a  small,  mid-Atlantic  coast  city  offers 
excellent  opportunity  for  growth  and 
good  pay  to  person  with  experience  and 
high  expectations.  Please  send  letter 
and  resume  to  Box  3453,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

All  replies  acknowledged. 
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l/se  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Oct.,  i988) 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April.  i988) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $6' i  'Oeach  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1988  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt. _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Fast  growing  Florida  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  an  effective  sales  leader  with 
a  winning  competitive  spirit.  Applicant 
must  have  daily  or  weekly  sales 
management  experience,  strong  organi¬ 
zational  skills,  and  a  good  work  record! 
If  you  want  a  challenge,  a  good  income 
and  a  chance  to  work  with  a  winner, 
send  resume  to  David  Bitner,  Charlotte 
Sun,  23170  Harbor  View  Road,  Char¬ 
lotte  Harbor,  FL  33980  or  call  (813) 
629-2855. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Central  California  coast  daily  newspaper 
(24M)  seeks  results-oriented  CAM. 
Classified  experience  is  a  must.  Previ¬ 
ous  department  management  is  a  plus 
but  will  consider  ambitious,  talented 
no.  2  from  larger  property.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  ability,  drive  and 
leadership  skills.  The  Salinas  Califor¬ 
nian  is  a  Gannett  newspaper.  Compen¬ 
sation,  benefits,  training  and  opportuni¬ 
ty  are  excellent.  Inquiries  or  resumes  to 
Jenine  McPherson,  123  W.  Alisal  St., 
Salinas,  CA  93901. 


There  is,  in  addition 
to  a  courage  with  which 
men  die,  a  courage  by 
which  men  must  live. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  to  run  our 
classified  ad  department.  The  position 
entails  managing,  approximately  25 
sales  people  and  support  staff,  initiat¬ 
ing  new  programs  to  maximize  sales 
opportunities,  recommending  pricing 
and  packaging  ideas,  and  budgetting 
and  forecasting.  The  best  candidate  will 
be  one  who  has  demonstrated  a  capaci¬ 
ty  to  motivate  and  teach  sales  people, 
someone  who  can  communicate  effec¬ 
tively  with  advertisers,  and  someone 
who  will  be  a  cooperative  member  of  the 
management  team  The  management 
team  is  dynamic  and  innovative.  The 
classified  manager  reports  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing.  We  offer  competitive 
salary,  bonus,  mileage  and  benefits. 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  a  7-day 
daily  in  a  competitive  market.  Circula¬ 
tion  is  56,000  weekday;  classified 
lineage  runs  approximately  800,000 
inches  a  year.  Please  send  a  cover 
letter,  resume,  salary  range  to:  Human 
Resources,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514. 
ADN  is  an  EOE. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Area  5  mid  sized  daily  needs  aggressive 
leader  to  manage  our  classified  staff. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
creative  ideas  and  exceptional  people 
skills.  Ability  to  sell  successfully  in  a 
competitive  environment  a  must. 
Rewards  include  competitive  salary, 
benefits  package  and  location  in  a 
community  with  a  high  quality  of  life. 
Send  resume  and  salary  histoiy  to  Box 
3466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an 
advertising  representative  for  its  New 
York  office.  Knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  the  newspaper  industry  desired. 
Salary  and  commission  contingent  on 
background.  Interesting,  challenging 
work  with  considerable  travel  required. 
Write  to  D.L.  Parvin,  11  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011.  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 

Large  weekly  shopper  in  need  of  strong 
sales.  Person  capable  of  selling  both 
advertising  and  printing,  special  promo¬ 
tions  and  new  ideas.  Person  must  be 
able  to  earn  a  minimum  of 
$35,000.00.  Excellent  benefits. 
Contact  K.A.  Lesnar  (605)  339-3633. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
75,000  daily  circulation  newspaper, 
member  of  Gannett,  in  a  stable  market. 
Looking  for  experienced  manager  who  is 
statistics-  and  marketing-oriented  as 
well  as  creative.  Presentation  skills  a 
must.  Primary  emphasis  on  northern 
Illinois,  southern  Wisconsin  areas. 
Send  resumes  tO:  D.  Killion,  Rockford 
Register  Star,  99  E,iState,  Rockford,  IL 
61104. 

NORTHEAST  INDIANA  daily  seeks 
experienced  ad  sales  rep  with  manager¬ 
ial  aspirations.  Position  offers  solid 
advancement  opportunities  in  fast- 

f rowing,  progressive  newspaper  chain. 

end  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Columbia  City  Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box 
128,  Columbia  City,  IN  46725. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGcR 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday  seeks  retail 
advertising  manager  with  aggressive 
contemporary  approach  to  advertising 
sales.  We  are  a  progressive  operation  in 
Zone  5  with  a  high  quality  of  life.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  across  a  variety  of  selling  situa¬ 
tions.  be  able  to  identify  opportunities 
and  problems  and  develop  effective 
solutions.  Strong  training  skills  and 
competitive  media  background  is 
desired.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  3467,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
A  93,000  daily/100,000  Sunday  is 
seeking  an  experienced  sales  manager. 
Individuals  interested  in  applying  for 
this  position  must  have  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  retail  advertising.  We  need  a 
creative,  highly  organized  self-starter 
with  the  ability  to  develop  new  business 
and  supervise  an  active  sales-oriented 
staff  of  20  people.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  join  a  growing  company.  Please 
send  resume  to  Joyce  Johnson,  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  Lesher  Communications, 
Inc,,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94596, 


LIFETIME  OPPORTUNITY 

ONE  DISPLAY  ADV.  SALES  MGR. 

&  ONE  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEMARKETING  SALES  MGR. 
Immediate  opening  at  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
based  eight  zone  newspaper  group.  One 
daily  &  seven  weeklies.  Our  44lh  year  of 
continuous  publishing.  We  are  exp^ing 
and  have  openings  &  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  money-motivaled  self-starters. 
Benefits  include  medical  aixJ  dental  plan. 
Mail  resume  &  salary  requirements  to: 
Lee  Soble,  Publisher 
Beverly  Hllis  Today 
Callfomla  Press  Bureau 
6399  Wilshire  Bhrd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90048-5797 
FAX  (213)651 -0740 

All  responses  will  be  held  In  confidence. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  zone  5  weekly 
free  distribution  publication.  If  you 
have  shopper  sales  experience,  a  proven 
record  of  success,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
sell  on  commission  in  an  intensely 
competitive  market,  you  may  be  the 
individual  we  seek.  If  you  can  SELL,  we 
can  offer  a  draw  with  a  lucrative 
commission  plan,  providing  excellent 
earnings  potential  and  advancement 
opportunities  with  a  large,  well- 
established  organization.  Send  your 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  to  Box  3441 , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  SALES 
Top  award-winning  newspaper  division 
currently  consisting  of  five  newspapers 
is  seeking  a  vice  president  of  sales  that 
reports  to  the  divisional  executive  vice 
president.  Proven  results-oriented 
manager  with  a  minimum  of  eight  years 
experience  and  degreed.  Able  to  train 
and  motivate  seven  sales  managers  in  a 
highly  growth-competitive  market  place. 
Must  be  able  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  a  vibrant,  aggressive 
management  team  of  top  newspaper 
professionals.  Beautiful  location  in 
Zone  3.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
3477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIEDITORIAL _ 

GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

The  Waterloo  Courier  is  seeking  a 
graphics  artist  to  do  maps,  graphics  and 
four  color  illustrations.  Must  know  the 
Macintosh  computer  and  MacDraw 
program.  The  Courier  is  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to  Saul  Shapiro, 
Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Water¬ 
loo,  lA  50704. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  an  opening  for 
an  experienced  feature  page  layout 
artist.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to:  Tom  Strongman,  The  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times,  1729  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108. 

VERSATILE  NEWSROOM  ARTIST  tor 
57,000  Knight-Ridder  PM  in  pleasant 
midwestern  city.  No  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing,  but  plenty  of  opportunities  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  contribute  as  part  of  a  5-mem¬ 
ber  design  department.  Mac  experience 
a  plus.  Willingness  to  learn  a  must. 
Send  resume,  illustration  samples  to  B. 
Gary  Peterson,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
National  circulation  sales  company 
seeks  individuals  with  circulation  back¬ 
ground.  Our  organization  is  made  up  of 
former  circulation  directors,  marketing 
managers,  district  managers  and  tele¬ 
marketing  reps  who  have  wanted  to 
improve  their  circumstances.  As  circu¬ 
lator,  you  know  the  difficulty  of  produc¬ 
ing  good  quality  stats.  We  at  FJD  reward 
our  people  well  for  doing  just  that. 
Duties  will  range  from  newspaper  rela¬ 
tions  to  personnel  development  and 
again,  you  WILL  be  well  rewarded  for 
your  efforts.  For  confidential  interview, 
contact:  Joseph  McDermott  at  l-(800) 
648-3441. 

CREW  SALES  MANAGER 
The  leader  in  newspaper  circulation 
sales  seeks  self-sarting  manager  to 
build  a  door  crew  program  in  the  East 
with  major  daily.  First  year  potential 
exceeds  $60,000.  Individual  selected 
must  have  experience  in  hiring,  training 
and  motivating  youngsters  and  mana- 

fers  in  newspaper  subscription  sales. 

end  resume  to  Dick  Levis,  Levis 
National.  Inc.,  4  Lincoln  Place,  Madi¬ 
son,  NJ  07940. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  MANAGER 
The  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News,  a 
100,000  plus  daily  in  Virginia,  is 
recruiting  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
City  Circulation  Manager,  with  potential 
for  the  individual  to  advance  to  City 
Circulation  Manager.  A  minimum  of  2 
years  successful  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  is  required.  Degreed 
candidates  are  preferred.  Applicants 
should  be  goal-oriented,  flexible,  inno¬ 
vative,  and  possess  good  people  skills. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Vince  Reynolds,  Circulation 
Director,  Roanoke  Times  &  World- 
News,  PO  Box  2491.  Roanoke.  VA 
24010. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  employer. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Aggressive  45,000  daily  and  60,000 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  2  looking  for 
a  goal-oriented  manager  with  a  proven 
track  record  to  assist  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  Individual  must  be  strong  in  sales 
and  ready  to  provide  leadership  to  a 
young  and  energetic  district  manager 
staff.  We  offer  excellent  salary  and 
benefits  with  a  potential  tor  career 
advancement  in  our  group.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  Box  3408,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
knowledgeable  goal-oriented  circulation 
director  on  our  100,000  plus  daily  and 
Sunday  operations.  Ours  is  a  beautiful 
and  thriving  southeast  market.  Even 
though  our  numbers  are  good,  we  need 
a  strong  manager  with  a  "roll-up- 
sleeves/get-it-done"  approach  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  above  average 
population/household  growth  predicted 
for  this  market.  Qualified  candidates 
should  be  vei^  comfortable  with  admini¬ 
strative  details  and  have  the  ability  to 
effectively  manage  and  control  all 
aspects  of  revenue  and  expenses.  Our 
compensation  package  is  liberal  for  the 
right  person.  If  you  have  a  good  track 
record  and  are  ready  to  face  demanding 
challenges  in  order  to  show  growth, 
please  respond  to  Box  3249,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  a  goal/results-oriented 
individual  with  a  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  to  manage  our  telemarketing 
department  and  our  direct  sales  team. 
If  you  enjoy  motivating  a  successful 
sales  team  toward  their  goals,  this  visi¬ 
ble  management  position  is  for  you.  We 
have  outstanding  company  benefits 
along  with  an  excellent  starting  salary 
plus  commission.  Please  send  resume 
to:  Otto  C.  -ee.  Circulation  Director, 
Daily  Courier  News,  300  Lake  St., 
Elgin.  IL  60120. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  located  in 
the  beautiful  San  Francisco  Bay  area  is 
looking  for  a  circulation  manager  for 
one  of  four  daily  newspapers.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  a  growing  market.  If  you 
are  highly  motivated,  up  tor  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  service-oriented  and  have  the 
knowledge  to  increase  circulation 
through  home  delivery,  this  may  be  your 
opportunity.  The  candidate  we  select 
will  be  a  creative  and  enthusiastic  moti¬ 
vator  who  can  get  the  job  done  through 
people.  This  candidate  will  have  5  or 
more  years  of  circulation  experience 
including  district  management. 

We  offer  a  future  for  advancement, 
salary  with  bonus  and  a  comprehensive 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  explaining  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  goals  to:  Robert  J.  Masino, 
Vice  President  Circulation,  Alameda 
Newspaper  Group,  PO  Box  5050, 
Hayward.  CA  94540. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS.  If  you  are 
strong  on  service  and  carrier  sales,  and 
are  planning  a  move  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  come  join  a  new  team  of  circula¬ 
tion  builders  in  a  booming  market. 
Starting  salary  $23K  to  $26K,  plus 
auto  expense  bonus  and  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Must  have  a  van  or 
be  able  to  buy  one.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Bob  Gilli¬ 
land,  PO  Box  90,  Oceanside,  CA 
92054. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Growing  90,000  circulation  Indiana 
newspaper  seeking  a  goal-oriented 
manager  who  possesses  strong  organi¬ 
zational  and  leadership  skills.  Good 
promotional,  sales  and  marketing  know¬ 
how  a  plus.  Candidates  should  be 
comfortable  with  computers,  good  with 
people  and  absolutely  committed  to 
growth.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Jerry  Fuller,  Director  of 
Consumer  Marketing,  Post-Tribune, 
1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN  46402. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
The  Des  Moines  Register  is  seeking  a 
proven  single  copy  professional  to  join 
Its  team  of  senior  circulation  managers. 
If  you  have  a  strong  record  of  sales 
success  and  management  record  to 
match,  we'd  like  to  review  your  resume. 
You’ll  be  responsible  for  our  single  copy 
operation  (employee  D.S.M.’sand  inde¬ 
pendent  delivery  agents)  in  the  greater 
Des  Moines  area  (population  300,000). 
Single  copy  sales  are  up,  and  you'll 
have  the  resources  to  take  them  higher. 
Qualifications  include  5  years  of 
successful  circulation  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  College  degree 
preferred. 

The  Register  (daily  circulation 
215,000;  Sunday,  365,000)  is  one  of 
America's  outstanding  newspapers.  We 
offer  an  excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  and  opportunity  for  advancement 
within  the  Gannett  Company,  the 
nation's  largest  newspaper  company. 
Please  send  your  resume,  including 
salary  history,  to  the  address  below. 
Female  and  minority  applications  are 
encouraged.  Send  to: 

John  M.  Miksich 
Circulation  Director 
The  Des  Moines  Register 
PO  Box  957 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action 


JOB  HUNTING? 

If  you  need  a  job,  you  need 
MediaLine.  MediaLine  is  the 
newspaper  industry’s  daily 
updated  job  listing  service. 
We  scout  out  new  job  open¬ 
ings  coast  to  coast  and 
report  them  to  you  every  day. 
Staff  writers,  copy  editors, 
sports  writers  and  editors 
can  all  get  a  jump  in  the 
competitive  job  market  with 
MediaLine.  Get  the  best 
leads  in  the  business.  Get 
MediaLine. 

800-237-8073 

In  California:  408-296-7353 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ZONE  MANAGER  needed  for  100,000 
morning  newspaper  in  Zone  5.  Prior 
successful  track  record  as  a  district 
manager  may  qualify  you  for  this  open¬ 
ing  with  a  progressive  company.  Salary 
up  to  $25,000.  Box  3415,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


It’s  a  kind  of  spiritual 
snobbery  that  makes  people 
think  they  can  be  happy 
without  money. 

Albert  Camus 


DATA  PROCESSING 

APPLICATION  ANALYST 
If  you  are  a  data  processing  professional 
who  thrives  in  a  fast-paced,  production- 
oriented  environment,  we  can  offer  you 
a  challenging  job,  with  exceptional  pay 
and  comprehensive  benefits. 

We  are  a  major  East  Coast  publisher  and 
the  person  we  are  looking  for  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  solver,  someone  who  cares  about 
quality,  and  can  think  quickly  and  be 
able  to  make  the  right  moves  under 
deadline  pressure. 

We  prefer  a  college  graduate  with  a 
computer  science  degree  and  two  years 
of  data  processing  experience.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing  and  knowledge  of 
Atex  and/or  DEC  MACRO  II  would  be 
pluses.  We  expect  to  provide 
comprehensive  training  for  the  right 
person. 

Ours  is  a  dynamic  environment  that 
offers  job  satisfaction  and  professional 
grovrth  and  development.  If  you  think 
you  are  the  right  person  send  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York.  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  HARD  news-oriented 
business  newspaper  in  Midwest  seeks 
experienced  reporter  with  strong  writing 
skills  for  beat  and/or  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporting  position.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Alan  Robertson,  2025  N. 
Summit  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202. 


Aggressive  zone  4  daily  needs  enterpris¬ 
ing  reporters  with  the  ability  to  develop 
sources.  Box  3459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  -  Play  a  key 
role  in  producing  an  award-winning 
Zone  4  mid-sized  daily.  Responsibilities 
include  producing  the  130,000  circula¬ 
tion  Sunday  edition  and  assisting  the 
news  editor  in  running  the  copy  desk. 
Send  clips  that  show  layout,  editing  and 
headline  writing  abilities  to  Box  3457, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  WIRE  EDITOR 
The  Waterloo  Courier  has  an  opening  for 
an  assistant  wire  editor  responsible  for 
editing  and  laying  out  some  weekday 
inside  pages  and  a  Sunday  front 
section.  The  position  also  coordinates 
material  for  the  Sunday  edition  and 
special  sections.  The  work  week  is 
Tuesday  through  Saturday.  The  Courier 
is  a  50,000  PM  daily  in  Northeast  Iowa. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to 
Saul  Shapiro,  Waterloo  C :  jrier,  PO  Box 
540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
Investor’s  Daily  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  in  its  Los  Angeles  headquarters  for 
experienced  business  reporters  and 
copy  editors.  Prior  business  journalism 
required  and  advanced  degrees 
preferred.  Salary  and  benefits  competi¬ 
tive  with  other  major  national  dailies. 
We  are  an  innovative  and  aggressive 
newspaper  looking  for  people  who  can 
help  us  grow.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Stephen  Fox,  Editor,  1941  Armacost 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 

BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  News-Sentinel,  a  Knight-Ridder 
57,000  circulation  PM  in  Fort  Wayne, 
IN  is  looking  for  a  versatile  copy  editor 
who  understands  business  jargon  and 
can  translate  it  to  English.  This  person 
will  have  the  wires,  oversee  page 
makeup  and  layout  and  edit  copy  for 
daily  pages  and  weekly  business 
Monday  tabloid  section.  Position  can 
grow  into  assistant  business  editor  tor 
4-person  staff  that  shares  photography 
and  Macintosh-equipped  design  depart¬ 
ments  with  other  sections.  Send  non- 
returnable  samples  of  page  designs  to 
Jim  Strauss,  Business  Editor,  The 
News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Zone  5,  7-day  daily  needs  a  supervisor 
to  direct  our  2  person  business  depart¬ 
ment.  Candidates  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  similar  position,  good  writing 
and  reporting  skills,  keen  knowledge  of 
business  issues  and  initiative  to  work  in 
a  competitive  market.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  salary  history  to  Box 
3445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPITAL  CITY  newspaper  needs  assis¬ 
tant  business  editor  to  work  with 
lO-person  news  staff,  help  coordinate 
story  assignments  and  edit  copy  for 
sections  that  include  a  Monday  tabloid, 
Sunday  business  section  and  separate 
home  and  real  estate  section.  Also  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  and  enterprising  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  with  the  ability  to  cover 
statewide  business  news.  Send  resume 
to  Personnel  Department,  State-Record 
Company,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1333,  Colum¬ 
bia,  SC  29202. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COLUMNIST 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  is  looking  for 
a  gutsy,  gifted  writer  to  provide  perspec¬ 
tive  to  our  editorial  page.  We  want  an 
experienced  columnist  to  stick  his/her 
neck  out  and  get  people  talking  in  the 
coffee  shops,  in  the  capital  hallways 
and  on  the  line  at  the  auto  plant  in  this 
vibrant  and  growing  community.  Our 
circulation  is  on  a  steady  line  upward 
and  this  position  is  key  to  our  strategic 
plan  to  keep  it  that  way.  Great  pay  and 
great  opportunity  at  a  Gannett  News¬ 
paper.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Tom 
Callinan,  Editor,  Lansing  State  Journal, 
120  E.  Lenawee,  Lansing,  Ml  48919. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press,  a  western 
Michigan  daily  with  circulation  of 
145,000  daily,  190,000  Sunday  is 
seeking  an  experienced  copy  editor  for 
its  features  department.  Three  years 
editing/layout  experience  required  to 
handle  wide  range  of  copy  including 
general  features,  entertainment  and 
travel.  The  ideal  candidate  would  be 
able  to  work  independently  in  overnight 
entertainment  editing  slot,  as  well  as 
tunction  as  part  of  copy  editing  features 
desk.  Send  resume,  layout  samples, 
and  a  letter  stating  why  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  (include  references)  to  Sue 
Schroder,  Features  Editor,  The  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  155  Michigan  Street  NW, 
Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49503. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


COPY  EDITOR 

65,000  circulation  suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia  daily  needs  desk  person  with  at 
least  two  years  experience.  Must  be 
strong  grammarian  who  can  write  spar¬ 
kling  headlines,  design  pages  with 
pizzazz  and  flourish  under  deadline 
pressure.  Competitive  salary.  Benefits 
include  401K  program.  Reply  to  Box 
3444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  weil  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 


iEdHor&PubBsher  ^  ABP 

11  WmI  19lhSlr0efN6w>brk.N.Y.  10011  •2126754300  ANB^ 

FAX#  212  929  1259 
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EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  PLUS 
We  are  looking  for  a  well-rounded  editor 
who  can  perform  any  task  from  basic 
editing  to  handling  the  wire  to  laying  out 
page  one  in  a  pinch.  Only  candidates 
with  at  least  2  years  on  a  desk  at  a 
professional  daily  will  be  considered. 
More  experience  would  be  better.  Must 
be  able  to  do  fast,  attractive  layouts  and 
write  bright,  accurate  headlines.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Overnight  shift 
for  6AM  press  start.  This  7-day  Gannett 
newspaper  serves  a  highly  competitive 
suburban  market  1  hour  from  New  York 
City.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Charles  Nutt,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Courier-News,  Box  6600,  Bridgewater, 
NJ  08807. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Morning  daily  of 
45,000  circulation  in  Zone  2  seeks 
copy  editor  with  2-4  years  experience. 
We’re  going  to  redesign  and  have  just 
introduced  color.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3439,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Must  have  strong  writing  and  editing 
skills,  concern  for  community  issues, 
understanding  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  issues.  Deadline  copyediting  part 
of  daily  responsibilities.  Our  16.000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  has  good 
reputation  as  solid  news  product.  Desir¬ 
able  southeast  Washington  location. 
Send  complete  resume,  references  and 
non-returnable  writing  samples  to 
Personnel  Manager,  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin,  PO  Box  1358,  Walla  Walla, 
WA  99362.  EOE. 


EDITOR/WRITER 

Progressive  union  seeks  top-notch 
reporter  and  writer  for  position  in 
Communications  Department.  Must  be 
able  to  write  compellingly,  engagingly, 
accurately,  and  on  deadline  in  wide 
range  of  assignments-from  national 
magazine  feature  stories  and  newsletter 
articles  to  campaign  leaflets.  Primary 
beat:  health-care.  Three  years  reporting 
experience  required,  preferred  with 
newspaper  or  magazine;  knowledge  of 
labor  and  health-care  issues  a  plus. 
Letter,  resume,  and  3  best  clips  by  Jan. 
9,  1989  to  Doug  Crooks,  SEIU,  1313  L 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20005. 

NO  CALLS,  PLEASE.  EOE. 


EDITOR  for  eastern  North  Carolina 
newspaper.  14,000  daily,  evenings, 
Monday  through  Friday  and  Sunday  AM. 
Applicant  should  send  a  complete  work 
history,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Maurice  Williams,  Publisher, 
Kinston  Free  Press,  PO  Box  129, 
Kinston,  NC  28502. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR.  The  Corval¬ 
lis,  Oregon,  Gazette-Times  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  editorial  page  editor.  A  university 
town,  opinion  page  readers  have  high 
expectations  of  the  editorial  page.  We 
do  not  duck  issues  and  we  don’t  want  to 
be  predictable.  The  job  requires  a  writer 
whose  research  goes  beyond  the  news 
accounts  of  issues,  and  who  can  deve¬ 
lop  clear  comment  and  persuasive  argu¬ 
ments.  Daily  newspaper  reporting  and 
copy  desk  experience  are  required. 
Starting  range  $18,000  to  $23,000. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Elizabeth  Hatch,  H.R. 
Manager,  P.O.  Box  368,  Con/allis,  OR 
97339  by  January  6.  EOE. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 
Reporter  with  3-5  years  experience  in 
daily  entertainment  reporting.  Must  be 
entertainment  generalist,  knowledge¬ 
able  in  variety  of  arts,  including  theatre, 
dance,  art  and  classical  and  pop  music. 
We  are  a  growing  85,000  AM  with 
excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Women  and 
minorities  urged  to  apply  .  Send 
resume/clips  to:  Susan  Leathers, 
Features  Editor,  The  Press  Democrat, 
PO  Box  569,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  and 
proofreader  wanted  for  Capitol  Hill 
think  tank.  Please  send  resume  to  Cato 
Institute,  224  Second  Street,  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003. 


Read 

E&P 

weekly, 

i^or 

latest 

newspaper 

news. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Creative,  high-energy  editor  needed  for 
this  key  position.  We  want  someone  who 
overflows  with  great  story  ideas  and 
knows  how  to  keep  a  small  team  of 
editors  and  reporters  enthusiastic  and 
productive.  This  is  a  rewarding  but 
demanding  hands-on  position.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  running  a  section  and  supervis¬ 
ing  a  staff  is  essential.  Color  experience 
is  preferred  because  we  use  process 
color  everyday  on  every  feature  cover. 
This  7-day  Gannett  newspaper  serves  a 
highly  competitive  suburban  market  1 
hour  from  New  York  City.  Tell  us  your 
philosophy  about  what  makes  a  good 
feature  section.  Also  send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  and  your  most  recent  week’s 
complete  feature  sections  to  Charles 
Nutt,  Executive  Editor,  The  Courier- 
News,  Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ 
08807. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


Newspaper  editors 
find  advertisements 
in  E&P  more  helpful  - 
at  least  six  times 
more  than  any  other 
publication! 


HANDS-ON  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in 
Alaska:  4  reporters,  AP,  Macintosh 
computers,  busy  schedule  of  special 
sections.  Large  commercial  fishing  port 
is  bursting  with  great  story,  photo 
opportunities.  Must  appreciate 
community  news,  know  layout  and 
computer.  Box  3394,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Imaginative,  energetic,  fresh-thinking 
professionals  are  enthusiastically  being 
sought  by  newspaper  groups  publishing 
medium-sized  circulation  newspapers 
for  senior  newsroom  management  posi¬ 
tions.  We  need  innovative  ME’s  willing 
to  train  beginning  journalists  to  direct 
and  reorganize  where  necessary,  experi¬ 
ence  staffers,  and  to  build  new  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  increasing  and  broadening 
local  news  and  features. 

Reply  in  confidence  and  tell  us  about 
yourself,  your  past  experience,  and  your 
own  goals  tor  the  future  to  Box  3440, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1988 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
For  Vero  Beach  Press-Journal,  a 
25,000  circulation  AM,  halfway  down 
Florida  East  Coast.  Five-person  staff, 
large  section,  use  much  color.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  have  experience  as  lifestyle 
or  features  editor.  Must  be  good  at  plan¬ 
ning,  design,  motivation  and  be  able  to 
produce  bright,  bold  layouts  and  topi¬ 
cal,  fresh  story  ideas.  No  calls,  please. 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  of  work  to 
Bryon  Gray,  c/o  Vero  Beach  Press  Jour- 
nal.  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 

MAGAZINE  REPORTER 
The  Independent,  an  award-winning 
alternative  paper  based  in  North  Caroli¬ 
na’s  Research  Triangle,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  journalist  to  write  in-depth 
cover  stories.  Must  be  based  in  Raleign. 
Send  letter,  resume,  3  writing  samples 
to: 

Katherine  Fulton,  PO  Box  2690, 
Durham,  NC  27715-2690. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
N.C.  10,000  afternoon  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  seeks  to  employ  too- 
notch  editor  who  has  proven  ability, 
sound  news  judgement,  and  the  skills  to 
motivate  staff  of  eight.  Should  be  good 
idea  person.  $20,000  plus.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  3451,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MID-SIZED  ZONE  4  daily  needs  a  bright 
copy  editor  who  produces  bright  pages 
and  headlines  and  makes  copy  sparkle. 
Demonstrated  ability  more  important 
than  experience.  Box  3458,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  We  are  a  growing 
40,000  PM  daily  in  the  heart  of  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Detroit.  We  are 
looking  for  a  news  editor  who  can 
demonstrate  skills  in  editing,  headline 
writing  and  layout.  Our  candidate  must 
have  a  good  sense  of  community  news 
and  know  how  to  package  an  upbeat 
and  lively  Page  One.  Three  to  five  years 
desk  experience.  $30,000  plus.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Cynthia  Janssens, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Tribune, 
210  East  Third,  Royal  Oak,  Ml  48067. 


NEWSROOM  LEADERS 
Michigan  daily  seeks  experienced 
editors  with  a  human  touch  to  fill  two 
key  front-line  newsroom  editing  and 
supervisory  positions.  One  will  be  in 
charge  of  business/labor  coverage  as 
part  of  the  copy  desk.  The  other  is  a 
copy  editing  position  working  with  local 
staff  reporters.  Strong  editing  and  page 
design  skills  essential.  To  apply,  send 
letter,  resume  and  examples  of  sections 
or  projects  you’ve  handled  to  Gunnar 
Carlson,  Editor,  The  Muskegon  Chroni¬ 
cle,  PO  Box  59,  Muskegon,  Ml  49443. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Nevada’s  largest  newspaper,  the 
125,000  circulation  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  (Donrey  Media  Group)  is 
expanding  in  all  editorial  departments. 
Newly  created  positions  include  copy 
editors,  medical  reporter,  general 
assignment  reporter,  feature  writers, 
photographers,  artist  or  page  designers. 
If  you  can  demonstrate  talent  and  want 
to  be  part  of  a  growing,  exciting  news¬ 
paper  committed  to  excellence,  send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Editor, 
Sherman  Frederick,  Review-Journal,  PO 
Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125-0070. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
For  lively  competitive  PM  daily  in  newsy 
mid-sized  capital.  Supervisory  experi¬ 
ence,  strong  editing,  commitment  to 
evening  work  hours  are  a  must.  Start 
February  1989.  Send  letter  and  resume 
to  Box  3387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
To  cover  an  interesting  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  White  Mountains  of  Arizo¬ 
na.  Our  exciting  weekly  is  located  in  a 
year-round  resort  area.  Salary  will 
depend  on  experience.  Send  resume, 
and  clips  to  Falcon  Publishing,  Box 
1690,  Lakeside,  AZ  85929. 


REPORTER 

General  assignment  position  open  for 
reporter  with  solid  journalism  back¬ 
ground,  minimum  two  years  on  weekly 
or  daily.  You  would  join  a  staff  of  35 
who  produces  the  state’s  largest  weekly 
and  two  other  publications.  Located 
only  50  miles  from  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  City  in  a  still-rural  county  on  the 
beautiful  Delaware  River.  Apply  to  Box 
3476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR 
Weekly  Crain  Communications’  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper  needs  an  experienced 
reporter/copy  editor.  Ideal  candidate 
currently  holds  a  similar  position  with  a 
daily  newspaper.  Competitive  salary 
and  good  benefits.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to:  Editor,  Rubber  &  Plastics 
News,  1725  Merriman  Road,  Akron, 
Ohio  44313. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Looking  for  3-5  years  experience  for 
sports  desk.  Experience  and  expertise 
in  editing  copy,  writing  headlines  and 
laying  out  pages.  Pagination  experience 
helpful.  Would  be  responsible  for  some 
daily  editions.  Position  offers  unlimited 
ability  to  grow  and  advance  at  thriving 
7-day  morning  newspaper.  Send 
resume  to  Personnel  Director,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Journal,  SCE,  PO  Box  1231, 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12602.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 
EOE/M/F. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITIES 
AT  A  GROWING  NEWSPAPER 

Several  anticipated  retirements  at  growing  zone  5  mid-sized  daily  mean  we  ll 
need  a  new  generation  of  excited,  experienced  self-starters. 

Opportunities  include: 

EDITORS  and  COPY  EDITORS  with  design  and  graphics  skills.  Job 
responsibilities  include  full-page  design  and  computer  graphics.  Creative 
spark  and  a  drive  to  take  on  responsibility  a  must. 

REPORTERS  with  3  to  5  years  experience.  We’re  committed  to  investiga¬ 
tive  and  in-depth  work  and  are  looking  for  aggressive  reporters  who  can 
handle  big  stories  and  big  projects  without  getting  bogged  down.  Clips  must 
show  experience  with  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Database  and  comput¬ 
er  research  skills  preferred. 

Great  pay,  great  town,  great  opportunities  for  advancement.  This  newspa¬ 
per  is  on  the  way  up  -  in  circulation  and  prestige.  This  mid-sized  morning 
newspaper  is  taecoming  a  stepping  stone  to  the  best  dailies  -  although  our 
stars  are  staying  longer  these  days  because  we  offer  the  newshole,  the  time 
and  the  leader^ip  for  quality  journalism. 

If  you’re  among  the  best  in  the  business,  you  can  be  part  of  the  fun. 

Confidentiality  ensured.  We  will  contact  only  you,  not  your  employer. 

Resume  and  clips  to  Box  3442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SEASONED  EDITOR:  A  rare  opportunity 
for  a  versatile  editor  who’d  like  to  work, 
live  and  travel  in  one  of  the  world's  most 
exciting  places.  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Tokyo  needs  a  solid  pro  to 
work  on  its  universal  desk  and  help 
bring  the  news  to  families  of  American 
military  and  other  government  employ¬ 
ees  throughout  the  Far  East.  The  right 
person  has  a  broad  daily  newspaper 
background  and  could  excel  in  a  variety 
of  roles  such  as  hands-on  editing  and 
layout  as  well  as  wire,  news  desk  and 
slot  work.  Compensation  includes  base 
starting  pay  of  $23,846  plus  free  hous¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  tax-free  cost-of-living 
allowance  that  depends  on  family  size 
and  currently  ranges  from  about 
$5,000  to  $7,000  a  year.  Benefits 
include  access  to  military  shopping, 
medical  and  recreation  facilities  as  well 
as  free  family  travel  privileges  around 
the  Pacific.  Fine  schools  are  available. 
Apply  by  sending  Department  of  the 
Army  Form  3433,  available  at  U.S. 
government  offices,  and  a  narrative 
describing  experience.  If  you  claim 
veteran’s  preference,  include  documen¬ 
tation.  All  application  materials  must 
be  received  by  January  20,  1989. 
Contact:  Civilian  Personnel  Manager, 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  APO  San 
Francisco  96503-0110. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Covering  sports  in  this  market  should  be 
a  challenging  and  rewarding  endeavor 
for  the  editor  with  the  right  combination 
of  writing,  layout,  people  management 
and  planning  skills  -  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  ignite  a  talented,  if  tiny,  staff. 
We’re  a  17,000  circulation,  6-day  PM 
in  rural  Zone  2.  Send  your  resume, 
some  clips  and  a  letter  detailing  your 
philosophy  in  confidence  to  Box  3461, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  NEWS  EDITOR 
For  Zone  4  AM  newspaper  with 
130,000  Sunday  circulation.  Need  an 
experienced  sports  man  to  direct  staff 
coverage  of  top  major  college  programs, 
professional  sports  and  preps.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
3463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Soon-to-be  AM  paper  in  beautiful 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  seeks  sports/copy 
editor  with  layout  skills.  Job  entails 
editing  local  and  wire  editing,  layout 
and  pagination  of  6  pages  per  night, 
Thursday  through  Monday  as  Number  2 
person  on  sports  desk.  AM  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Alan  Murphy,  The 
Flerald-Telephone,  PO  Box  909, 
Blooomington,  IN  47402. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  30,000  daily  in 
Southern  California.  Join  a  4-man  staff, 
cover  a  high  school  beat  and  share  time 
on  desk.  Experience  in  desk  wo-’k  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Sports 
Editor,  Eddie  Southarda,  PO  Box  1389, 
Victorville,  CA  92392. 


The  Centre  Daily  Times,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  daily  in  central  Pennsylvania,  is 
looking  for  a  bright,  energetic  reporter 
with  good  language  skills.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Robert  H.  Ashley, 
Executive  Editor,  Centre  Daily  Time-., 
Box  89,  State  College,  PA  16804.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


WANTED:  Early  next  year--man  or 
woman  who  has  energy  and  ability  to  do 
it  all  on  small  weekly  in  English- 
speaking  Caribbean.  It’s  mostly  one- 
person  show  with  assistance  from  part- 
time  help.  Responsible  for  most  writing, 
editing,  make-up,  etc  of  page  tabloid. 
Modest  salary  and  good  opportunity  for 
part-ownership.  Send  complete 
resume,  plus  samples  of  work  to  Box 
3450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Energetic,  knowledgeable, 
enthusiastic  city  editor  who  pays  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  and  who  could  motivate  a 
young  and  aggressive  news  staff.  Must 
be  able  to  help  staff  find  and  produce 
the  stories  that  make  life  interesting, 
tragic,  joyous  and  ironic.  Very  competi¬ 
tive  Florida  market.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Bruce  Lind,  c/o  The  Braden¬ 
ton  Herald,  PO  Box  921,  Bradenton,  FL 
34206,  A  Knight-Ridder  newspaper. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER/ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Covenant  House,  an  international  non¬ 
profit  crisis  center  for  homeless  and 
runaway  adolescents  seeks  Writer  to 
create  stories  about  our  workers  and  the 
kids  they  serve.  Writing  assignments 
will  vary  from  producing  copy  for  in- 
house  brochures  and  publications  to 
full  length  articles  for  major  public? 
tions.  Bachelors  degree  in  Journalism  or 
strong  liberal  arts  background  with  3-5 
years  writing  experience.  WP  knowledge 
also  necessary.  Send  resume  which 
must  include  salary  history  and  writing 
samples  to:  CORPORATE  HUMAN 
RESOURCES,  DEPARTMENT  WAE, 
COVENANT  HOUSE,  440  9th  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10001-1607.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  6  major  metropolitan  newspaoer 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  assis¬ 
tant  mailroom  foreman.  Strong  union 
background  a  must.  Working  knowledge 
of  mailroom  equipment  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Opportunity  for  expanded 
responsibility.  Send  confidential 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  3403, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


KING  SALMON  TO  KINDERGARTEN 
We  need  a  photojournalist  who  can  do  it 
all  well  in  the  prettiest  place  in  Alaska. 
The  Homer  News  is  a  hard-charging 
weekly  in  search  of  excellence.  We  can 
promise  good  clips  and  a  hell  of  a  good 
time  fishing,  skiing,  kayaking  as  well  as 
covering  everything  from  outdoors  to 
city  hall.  Plan  on  a  fair  amount  of  writ¬ 
ing,  lots  of  shooting  and  unlimited  free¬ 
dom.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Homer 
News,  3482  Landings,  Homer,  AK 
99603. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
For  large  group  of  suburban  weeklies 
with  combined  circulation  of  350,000. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
multi-talented  individual  in  Zone  6. 
Ideal  candidate  wil  have  experience  in 
all  areas  of  production.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  3416,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  hands-on  production 
director  to  manage  our  central  printing 
plant  producing  two  small  daily  news¬ 
papers,  a  twice-weekly  and  substantial 
commercial  printing.  The  successful 
candidate  will  supervise  composing, 
camera,  press  and  the  production  mail- 
room.  You  must  be  familiar  with  offset 
processes.  Commercial  printing  sales 
experience  would  be  helpful.  Please 
send  resumes  to  Production  Director, 
Gavilan  Newspapers,  PO  Box  22365, 
Gilroy,  CA  95021. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Medford  (OR)  Mail  Tribune,  a  30,000 
daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  produc¬ 
tion  manager  to  supervise  composing, 
camera,  platemaking  and  press  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Mail  Tribune,  a  division  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  located 
half-way  between  Portland,  OR  and  San 
Francisco,  Ca  in  the  scenic  Rogue 
Valley  of  Southern  Oregon. 

This  department  head  position  requires 
a  broad  knowledge  of  printing  produc¬ 
tion  and  excellent  administrative  skills. 
Recent  supervisory  experience  must 
reflect  leadership  strength,  technical 
competence  and  a  proven  track  record 
of  high  performance  standards  required 
for  this  Ottaway/Dow  Jones  newspaper. 
Mail  Tribune  is  a  smoke-free  workplace. 
Compensation  includes  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  and  a  full  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Jim  Osborn,  General 
Manager,  The  Mail  Tribune,  PO  Box 
1108,  Medford,  OR  97501. 


THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER  is 
looking  for  a  process  color  stripper  with 
three  years  stripping  experience  and  a 
good  background  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  work  any  shift. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  The 
Orange  County  Register,  625  N.  Grand 
Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701,  Attn:  Don 
Cannon. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EXPANDING  White  Plains  office  of  NYC 
PR  agency  needs  strong  news/feature 
writers  for  account  exec  positions.  Tech 
writing,  agricultural  or  photo  experience 
a  plus.  Positive,  productive  environ¬ 
ment.  Salary  dependent  on  experience. 
Resume  and  writing  samples  to:  Box 
3475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ELECTRONIC  COLOR  PREPRESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  a  highly  visible  communications  company  with  some  of  the  most  tech- 
nically-odvonced  systems  in  our  industry. 

We  ore  currently  seeking  the  tollowing; 


•  Customer  Service/Oua/itv  Assurance  Coordinator 

This  position  is  primarily  responsible  for  working  as  a  liaison  with  production  su^rvisors  and 
our  various  customers  to  facilitate  and  coordinate  the  flow  of  work  in/out  ot  the  division. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  hove  4  to  5  years  of  experience  asa  C.S./Q.A.  rep  in  a  commercial 
printing  environment.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  specifications  required  for  gravure 
printing  process  is  also  requirecT 

•  Production  Supervisor 

This  individuol  will  be  responsible  for  supervising  and  coordinating  the  internol  prepress  pro¬ 
duction  of  various  weekly  supplements. 

Qualifications  will  include  5  years  production  experience  in  a  commercial  electronic  prepress 
environment  to  include  sconning,  one  year  supervising  the  operation  of  a  color  imaging 
system  operotion,  and  production  knowledge  which  includes  conventional  stripping  and  con¬ 
tacting. 

Candidate  must  also  have  excellent  problem  solving  skills  and  teombuilding  ability. 

•  Scanner  Operators 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  a  minimum  of  3  years  production  experience,  preferably 
with  grovure.  Prepress  color  system  inputting  experience  would  be  o  plus. 

•  Scftex  Operators 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  a  minimum  of  two  years  experience  on  the  Scitex  system. 
Our  system  includes  the  PIXET,  lA^GER  II,  ASSEMBLERS,  and  SMART  SCANNER  work  stations. 
Interested  individuals  should  be  willing  to  work  days  or  nights  including  weekends. 

In  return  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an  outstanding  storting  solary  ond  comprehensive  benefits 
packoge.  Please  send  your  resume  along  with  solary  history  in  strict  confidence  to: 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Company 
En^loyee  Relations  (MAG) 

777  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60610 


(f  hicago  (Tribune 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINE 

Due  to  the  New  Year’s  holiday, 
the  January  7th  issue  will  close 
on  the  following  dates: 

December  29th,  12  noon(ET) 

for  line  ads; 

December  27th,  5  PM(ET) 

for  display  ads. 

E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  30th  and  January  2nd. 


Ecilor  &  Pubisher 


ABP 

ANFA 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1988 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature- 
Copy — 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1989 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $6.30  per  line  1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.50  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.80  per  i  rie,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2,60  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4. 1 0  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  txirders,  txildface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
times,  $75;  6  to  12  times,  $70;  13  to  25  times  $65;  26  to  51  times  52 
times,  $55. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


HELP  WANTED 


Director  of  Sales-Major  Accounts 
Long  Island  based  Chanry  Communica¬ 
tions,  Ltd.  one  of  the  largest  publishers 
of  free  distribution  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  is  looking  for  an 
individual  to  head  up  the  major/regional 
accounts  division.  This  person  must 
have  strong  marketing  and  presentation 
skills  and  deep  experience  in  selling 
media  to  top-level  decision-makers  in 
the  Long  Island  market.  The  six-figure 
compensation  package  of  salary  and 
commission  is  only  the  beginning  - 
income  potential  is  truly  unlimited. 
Send  resume  in  strictest  confidence  to: 
General  Manager,  Chanry  Communic- 
tions.  Ltd.-,  425  Smith  Street,  Farming- 
dale,  NY  11735. 


Most  men  would  rather 
be  charged  with  malice 
than  with  making  a  blunder. 
Josh  Billings 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEED  INCREASED  CASH  FLOW?  I’ve 
taken  tour  properties  from  losses  to 
major  profits.  I’m  looking  for  a  long 
term  commitment,  either  a  turnaround 
or  new  life  to  a  stagnant  property.  Box 
3402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  newspaper  executive,  44, 
who  feels  equally  comfortable  making 
sales  presentations,  analyzing  financial 
statements,  covering  news  stories  or 
supervising  production  departments, 
seeks  publisher  spot  on  community- 
minded  small  daily.  Box  3464,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
I  am  a  25-year  circulation  veteran  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  challenge.  Experience:  5 
years  as  metro  DM,  1 1  years  as  Region¬ 
al  DM,  9  years  as  Circulation  Manager 
for  8,500  daily,  with  multiple 
Shoppers. 

Experienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation, 
with  strong  experience  and  interest  in 
distribution. 

Contact:  Jon  K.  Olson,  830  Rogers 
Row,  Faribault,  MN  55021. 

(507)  334-9631. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Country  circulation  job  wanted.  Will 
travel.  Experience  with  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  (jklahoma  daily  newspapers. 
Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


HANDS-ON  MANAGER  can  direct  all 
facets  of  circulation.  Strong  marketing/ 
promotion  skills.  Degree.  Terry  Morris, 
(913)  762-2971,  ext.  30. 


AWARD-WINNING  go-getter  with  full 
range  of  experience,  including  manage¬ 
ment.  After  25  years  with  excellent  big- 
league  daily,  seeks  high-level  newsroom 
position  with  future.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2, 
5,  9.  Vigorous,  business-like,  but  flexi¬ 
ble,  and  a  sense  of  humor.  Family  man. 
In  no  rush.  Box  3443,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/SENIOR  WRITER 
10  years  with  national  entertainment 
monthly,  ready  for  new  horizons.  Box 
3424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Time  to  chop  some  dead  wood?  I  have 
three  years’  experience  as  a  news  wire 
editor.  Pay  me  a  fair  wage  and  I’ll  be  the 
best  darn  editor  you’ve  ever  hired! 
Prefer  northeast.  Will  relocate.  Box 
3478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  VETERAN  REPORTER 
seeks  reporting  or  editing  post  at 
nredium  or  large  daily.  12  years  in  poli¬ 
tics,  legislature,  local  government,  but 
can  produce  entertaining  features.  All 
offers  considered;  Pacific  Northwest 
preferred.  Box  3454,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER  with  3  +  years  experience  writ¬ 
ing  features  and  one  year  experience 
editing  magazine,  seeks  position  as 
medical/science  features  writer.  Exten¬ 
sive  science  education  -t-  medical 
background.  Eager  to  relocate,  willing 
to  travel  extensively.  (804)  623-7605 
leave  message. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

II  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Is  a  master’s  degree  helpful  In  journalism? 


By  Mary  Beth  Marklein 

and  Christy  Wise 

A  master’s  in  journalism  will  not 
necessarily  guarantee  a  job  for  would- 
be  reporters  but  it  might  be  helpful  in 
some  cases,  said  editors  who 
responded  to  a  survey  on  how  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  is  perceived  among  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  50  edi¬ 
tors  surveyed  said  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  they  would  be  no 
more  likely  to  hire  a  person  with  a 
master’s  in  journalism  than  they 
would  someone  without. 

While  just  more  than  half  said  a 
master’s  in  journalism  is  helpful,  sev¬ 
eral  qualified  that  statement  by 
adding  that  experience  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  more  education.  Eleven 
called  a  master’s  in  journalism  a 
waste  of  time. 

Most  editors  tended  to  agree  with  J . 
Stephen  Fagan,  managing  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  who  said  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  “can  make  a  good  person  better, 
but  a  bad  one  no  worse.’’ 

The  survey,  conducted  as  part  of  a 
project  for  a  graduate  seminar  at  the 
American  University  School  of  Com¬ 
munication,  asked  100  managing  edi¬ 
tors  of  newspapers  from  across  the 
United  States  to  comment  on  how 
they  perceived  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism. 


(Prior  to  enrolling  in  the  American 
University  Masters  in  Journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  Marklein  was  assistant  features 
editor  at  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
Wise  was  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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SM3N  HUM  ISdId  3B 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  _ 


To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
WCO I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
■  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


j^ity _ State _ Zip. 


Of  the  50  editors  who  responded,  24 
represent  newspapers  that  are  among 
the  largest  100  in  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  circulation,  according  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  They  range  from  the 
Cincinnati  Post  (1 17,216)  to  the  New 
York  Times  ( 1  ,()01 ,694).  The  others 
represent  smaller  newspapers,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Reffis- 
fc’/'  (25,406)  to  the  Peoria  (\\\.)  Journal 
Star  (99,197).  The  survey  included 
more  extensive  interviews  with  sev¬ 
eral  editors. 

In  general,  master  in  journalism 
degrees  tend  not  to  be  prevalent  in 
U.S.  newsrooms,  the  survey  found. 
While  the  majority  of  editors 
surveyed  said  they  had  at  least  one 
person  on  their  reporting  staff  with  a 
master’s  in  journalism,  most  said  they 
had  no  more  than  25%.  Only  four 
editors  said  more  than  25%  —  but 
less  than  50%  —  of  their  reporters 
have  a  master’s  in  journalism. 


that  those  with  a  master’s  tend  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
issues  and  a  broader  perspective. 

The  most  common  response,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  editors  saw  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  reporter  with  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  and  one  without,  while  noting 
the  differences  vary  from  person  to 
person. 

“I  have  a  Medill  graduate  [from 
Northwestern  University’s  master’s 
program]  who  spelled  every  name 
wrong  in  one  of  her  first  stories,”  said 
Tom  Marquardt  of  the  Annapolis 
(Md.)  Capital. 

Marquardt  agreed  that  his  reporters 
with  master  degrees  have  a  broader 
perspective,  but  he  also  said  they  are 
too  academic  and  do  not  have  enough 
common  sense. 

“Master  degrees  pump  more 
theory  into  students,  but  1  don’t  see 
the  degree  pumping  anything  practi¬ 
cal  into  them,”  he  said. 


“Journalism  is  made  up  of  two  things,”  he  believes. 
“Some  of  it  is  natural  talent  and  curiosity,  which  you 
cannot  acquire  by  going  to  school.  The  rest  of  it  is 
practical  experience.” 


Some  editors  saw  a  benefit  to  a 
master’s  in  journalism  degree.  Of  the 
12  editors  who  said  they  would  be 
more  likely  or  much  more  likely  to 
hire  a  candidate  with  a  master’s  in 
journalism,  three  emphasized  that  the 
advanced  degree  would  give  the  job 
candidate  the  edge. 

“If  that’s  the  only  difference,  why 
go  for  someone  who  doesn’t  have 
one?”  asked  Mel  Opotowsky,  senior 
managing  editor  of  the  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  in  Riverside,  Calif. 

Even  some  editors  who  said  they 
would  be  no  more  likely  to  hire  a 
person  with  a  master’s  in  journalism 
did  say  the  degree  is  helpful. 

Several  noted  the  degree  demon¬ 
strates  the  person  is  motivated  and 
committed  to  his  or  her  career.  As 
Geri  Nikolai,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rockford  (III.)  Register- 
Star,  put  it,  “You  don’t  worry  about 
three  or  six  months  down  the  road, 
them  coming  to  you  and  saying  'My 
God,  1  hate  this  field.’  ” 

Those  editors  who  detected  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  staffers  who  had 
advanced  journalism  degrees  and 
those  who  did  not  generally  agreed 


Thomas  Blount,  of  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  agreed. 

“Demonstrated  abilities,  quality 
with  speed,  better-than-average  per¬ 
formance  under  deadline  pressure, 
savvy  and  the  ability  to  tell  a  story 
[that  keeps  me  reading]  count  more 
with  me  than  how  many  degrees 
someone  has,”  he  observed. 

Several  editors  indicated  that  a  per¬ 
son  who  wants  to  be  a  journalist 
would  do  best  to  get  a  broad  liberal 
arts  education.  Six  editors  said  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  in  journalism  is  useful  only  if  the 
reporter  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
a  subject  other  than  journalism,  while 
nine  said  they  would  prefer  that  a 
reporter  earn  a  master’s  degree  in  a 
subject  other  than  journalism. 

“Get  a  degree  —  advanced  or 
otherwise  —  in  anything  but  journal¬ 
ism,”  advised  Lee  Cearnal  of  the 
News  Star  World  in  Monroe,  La.,  one 
of  the  few  newspapers  where  none  of 
the  reporters  have  a  master  degree  in 
journalism  or  other  disciplines. 

Diversity  provides  a  better-edu¬ 
cated  journalist,  said  Richard  High, 
editor  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tri- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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WHY?  Because  the  arbitrary  boundaries  of  television 

coverage  that  tie  areas  together  are  no  longer  as  meaningful  as  the  ^ 

bonds  of  lifestyle  that  tie  people  together.  The  combined  influence  of  geography  K 
and  demography  is  more  and  more  the  marker  of  marketing  success.  ^ 

WHAT  DOES  THIS  HAVE  TO  DO  WITH  NEWSPAPERS?  PLENTY!  It  is  no  accident,  that  of 
the  top  25  newspaper  advertisers  whose  expenditures  are  measured  nationally,  10  are  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers.  They  know  that  there's  nothing  like  newspaper  advertising  to  actually 
sell  cars! 

AND  ...  a  good  many  years  before  the  automobile  was  invented,  retailers  learned  to  depend 
on  newspaper  advertising  for  "a  day's  business".  It  was  the  pioneer  merchant  John  Wanama- 
ker  who  ran  the  first  full-page  newspaper  ad  for  the  first  department  store.  His  vision  made 
retailing  history  and  established  newspapers  in  their  primary  role  in  selling  merchandise. 

SO?  So,  Editor  &  Publisher  will  publish  two  special  sections  in  1989  covering  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  automotive  and  retail  advertising  categories. 

NEWSPAPERS  —  BASIC  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING:  MARCH  18,  1989  ISSUE 
NEWSPAPERS  —  PRIME  MEDIUM  FOR  RETAILERS:  SEPTEMBER  9,  1989  ISSUE 

Both  these  special  sections  wUl  be  distributed  to  top  advertising  and  marketing  executives  in 
the  automotive  and  retailing  fields  respectively. 

THESE  ADVERTISING  SECTIONS  ARE  A  DOUBLE-BARRELLED 
PROMOTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER! 

For  space  reservations  contact  your  local  E&P  Sales  Representative 
or  call  Don  Parvin  at  (212)  675-4380 


New  York  Cl 

(212)  675-4380  (312) 

San  Francisco 

(415)  421-7950 


Chicago 
(312)  645-0123 


Los  Angeles 

(213)  382-6346 


Toronto 

(416)  833-6200 


EdHor  &  PubBsher 

1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y  1001 1  •  212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 
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THE  FOUNDER 

He  called  his  company  ‘  ‘  The  Concern.’  ’  And  to  leave  the  jury  in  the  case — the  public — to  find 
aptly  so,  because  concern  for  honesty  and  the  public  the  verdict.’  ’ 


good  quickly  became  its  hallmark.  When  E.  W.  E.  W.  was  also  a  feisty  warrior  against  the  status 

Scripps  started  the  Penny  Press  in  1878,  it  embodied  quo.  A  century  later,  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers 
his  personal  belief  that  the  truth — and  newspapers  strive  for  those  same  principles  that  meant  so  much 

that  printed  it — could  bring  democracy  to  life.  to  E.  W.  vScripps;  honesty,  public  service,  advocacy 

He  trusted  in  people,  once  informed,  to  find  for  those  without  power,  distrust  of  power  for 

their  own  way.  “  It  is  no  part  of  a  newspaper’s  busi-  power’s  sake,  and  faith  in  the  absolute  value 

ness  to  array  itself  on  the  side  of  this  party  or  that  of  truth. 

party,  or  fight  or  lie  or  wrangle  for  it.  The  newspaper  E.  W.  Scripps.  Entrepreneur,  visionary,  advo- 

should  simply  present  all  the  facts . . .  and  then,  after  cate.  The  founder  whose  ‘  ‘concern’  ’  guides  more 

having  discharged  its  duty  as  witness,  be  satisfied  than  8 ,000  people  at  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers. 

PEOPLE  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 
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